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The Editor Bids Adieu 


EpwIn H. ZEYDEL 


T WILL be remembered that, according to the Constitution and by-laws 

of the National Federation, the term of the present Managing Editor 
expired December 31, 1942. At that time he had served for four and one-half 
years, his original term of four years having been extended because of the 
change, in 1942, from the October-May to the calendar year. But because 
of pressing duties growing out of the war, Professor W. A. Beardsley of 
Goucher College, the duly elected successor, could not assume his post in 
January of the present year, and the writer was asked by the executive 
committee to continue for another year. He has, during his long term, 
edited forty-three issues totaling about 3500 pages. Now Professor Beards- 
ley, having found that his official war duties will still make it impossible for 
him to assume his position at the head of the editorial staff in January, 1944, 
the executive committee has proceeded to elect a new Managing Editor for 
the rest of Professor Beardsley’s term, which expires at the end of 1946. 
He is Professor Henri C. Olinger of New York University, who like Pro- 
fessor Beardsley represents French and hails from the East. 

Professor Olinger is admirably qualified for the important position which 
he will assume in a few weeks. A native of New York City, he was trained 
at Columbia University and taught French in the secondary schools of 
New York before entering the college and university fields at Lehigh, Co- 
lumbia and New York University successively. He has also directed the 
New York University French Tours, been a member of the examiners’ 
committee for French of the Board of Regents, New York, and a correspond- 
ing member of the University of Grenoble. From 1914 to 1916 he served in 
the French Foreign Legion. He is a member of the Modern Language 
Association of America, of the American Association of Teachers of French, 
and of the Société Nationale des Professeurs Francais en Amérique. For the 
past year he has been Assistant Managing Editor of the Modern Language 
Journal in charge of French reviews. 

The task of managing the Modern Language Journal editorially during 
the next three critical years will not be easy. The readers of the Journal 
are fortunate that it will be in Professor Olinger’s capable hands. As we bid 
adieu to our readers and express our warm thanks to all those wk.o have 
helped to make our labors not only pleasant and instructive but also in- 
spiring, we voice the sanguine hope that under Professor Olinger’s leader- 
ship we may embark upon a splendid future for the study of the modern 
foreign languages in America. 
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Teaching Modern Languages in War Time’ 


E. K. MAPEs 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


(Author’s summary.—The best contribution to the war effort civilian modern language teachers 
can make is to teach future draftees and war workers the rudiments of the most important 
languages, stressing particularly oral and aural drill. A specialized military vocabulary should 
be taught after the trainee enters the service.) 


T GOES without saying that any war, and especially a war on so tre- 

mendous a scale as the present one, is going to bring about profound 
changes in every country affected by it. Some of these changes will be 
temporary, lasting only for the duration of the war; others will be per- 
manent. Which of the changes brought about by the present war will fall 
into each of these categories we can of course only conjecture. 

It seems to me, however, that this war has a better chance than any 
other event in our recent history to weaken or destroy one of the greatest 
dangers to our national well-being: provincialism. I should define pro- 
vincialism as exclusive concern with the things immediately around us: in 
our town, in our state, in our country; the fatuous belief that these things of 
ours are ipso facto the best in the world; ignorance of things outside our 
little circle, combined with the comfortable conviction that whatever they 
are, they cannot possibly be of any real importance. To mention only a few 
of its achievements, provincialism kept the United States out of the League 
of Nations, and led to the failure of the League; it kept us from realizing that 
the Japanese aggression against China, that of Italy against Ethiopia, and 
the German occupation of the Rhineland, constituted any menace to us. 
Even when it became likely that we should be involved in the war, it pre- 
vented us from realizing the seriousness of our danger. One of this country’s 
most distinguished experts on military and naval affairs told an Iowa City 
audience only a few weeks before Pearl Harbor that Japan was in no posi- 
tion to carry on a war against the United States; that her financial structure 
was tottering; that she had been drained of manpower by the war in China; 
that her sea-power would be helpless in the face of our great Pacific Fleet. A 
high-ranking American naval officer told a friend of mine at about the same 
time that if given command of the Pacific fleet, he would engage to destroy 
the entire Jap navy any morning he might name, and have the boys back 
in clean clothes in time for lunch. In view of what has happened since, one 
feels like doing what a certain publisher did in the midst of the depression of 
ten years ago. He printed a choice collection of pre-depression speeches, by 


1 Read before the Modern Language Section of the Indiana State Teachers’ Association, 
Indianapolis, November, 1942. 
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Herbert Hoover and others, on the absolutely solid basis of the then 
American prosperity, with no remark except the mocking comment: “Oh, 
yeah?” 

Due more to provincialism than to any other cause, we find ourselves, 
unprepared, in the midst of the most dangerous war we have ever fought. 
If we had been aware of what was going on in the world about us, and had 
profited by what we saw, our situation would certainly have been much 
less dangerous than it is now. 

I sometimes think that in normal times modern language teachers, par- 
ticularly in the Middle West, constitute the only force which is working 
against provincialism. They visit foreign countries, study in foreign univer- 
sities, read foreign books, and try as best they can to inform our young 
people that there are actually foreign countries which have an important 
influence upon our own, and to give them some idea of their way of life. I 
believe that there is a very real connection between provincialism, or the 
lack of it, and foreign language teaching, so that the latter serves as a 
genuine barometer of that aspect of public feeling. Periods in which public 
interest in foreign languages reaches a low ebb are always periods of smug 
and dangerous provincialism. 

It would seem that, now that the American public is fully aware of its 
danger, provincialism, and with it isolationism, has been destroyed for the 
time being, or at least run to cover. We are all acutely aware that the source 
of our danger is certain of these foreign countries of whose very existence 
some of us have been so little aware. We are living, for the time, in a period 
of intense internationalism, brought on by the stress of the times. I am op- 
timistic enough to believe that this feeling will persist strongly after the 
war. If it does, it will be one of our best guarantees of national safety. 

Quite in line with what I said a moment ago about the connection be- 
tween provincialism and interest in foreign languages, the present inter- 
nationalism has resulted, both in our government and among private agen- 
cies, in a program of unheard-of extent for the teaching of foreign languages. 

This program, known as the Intensive Language Program, is under the 
direction of the American Council of Learned Societies at Washington, 
D. C., and is supported by two subventions of fifty thousand dollars each 
made by the Rockefeller Foundation in 1941, for a two-year period. It is 
intended to provide as much instruction as possible in the languages with 
which our forces are likely to come in contact during the war, except those 
in which adequate instruction is already provided in our regular foreign 
language courses. A mere list of the languages concerned will give an ex- 
cellent idea of the areas over which the war is being fought and to which our 
troops are being or probably will be sent. They include: Arabic (including 
Iraqui, Egyptian, Moroccan and Syro-Palestinian), Burmese, Chinese, 
Dutch, Fanti, Finnish, Modern Greek, Hindustani, Hungarian, Icelandic, 
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Japanese, Korean, Kurdish, Malay, Mongolian, Pashtu, Persian, Pidgin 
English, Portuguese, Russian, Thai, and Turkish. 

Theoretically at least, all of the courses sponsored by the American 
Council program are “intensive.’’ This means that the students who enroll 
in them, for a term of thirteen weeks, spend all their time on this course 
alone. They have fifteen hours of classroom instruction per week, fifteen 
hours drill with native speakers, and twenty to thirty hours of preparation. 
In other words, they spend the equivalent of ten hours a day, six days a 
week, on this one subject. The results achieved by this method seem very 
satisfactory. 

The methods used, and some of the difficulties encountered, are ex- 
tremely interesting from the point of view of a foreign language teacher. 
Remember that in most cases, at least, there is not adequate implementa- 
tion: grammars, reading texts, phrase books, phonograph recordings, dic- 
tionaries, etc. These tools have to be provided either before the course be- 
gins or while it is going on. This process has been likened to tooling on the 
industrial front, which caused our government so much anxiety during the 
early months of the war. 

The usual procedure is to have a trained American linguist work with 
a native speaker, called an informant. The linguist, through data supplied 
by the informant, prepares a grammar and other materials adapted to 
American methods of teaching foreign languages. When sufficient materials 
have been accumulated and mimeographed or printed, instruction can be 
carried on as in any other foreign language, preferably by native teachers. 

The Program’s experiences in preparing courses on several specific 
languages have been very interesting. Some three hundred different lan- 
guages are spoken by the natives of Africa, but only about half a dozen of 
them are spoken over large areas. Since the University of Pennsylvania has 
particularly good facilities for teaching the African cultures, including ex- 
tensive African material in the university museum, it was decided to limit 
the teaching of African languages to that university. Informants were se- 
cured in Swahili, Fanti and Haussa, three of the most important of the 
African languages, and competent linguists were set to work with them. 
Sufficient materials were prepared on Fanti so that a course in that language 
was given in the summer of 1942, and courses in all three will be offered 
during the university year of 1942-’43. Because of the resources of the uni- 
versity on other phases of African culture, the courses on languages can be 
supplemented by courses on related subjects. 

A somewhat similar situation developed at Yale regarding the teaching 
of Malay. About a year ago a linguist began work there on the analysis of 
the Malay language, and by spring his work was sufficiently advanced so 
that a course was introduced into the curriculum. Fortunately, one of the 
members of the Department of Anthropology at Yale was qualified to offer 
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courses on Malayan culture, and his offerings were grouped with the new 
courses in the Malay language. As a result, a student at Yale can now secure 
an undergraduate major in Malay studies. Yale has, then, become the 
center for Malay and Philippine studies in this country, as has the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania for work on Africa. 

One of the most curious of all the strange languages in which the 
Program is interested is the Pidgin English spoken in Melanesia. It happens 
that the number of dialects in Melanesia is so enormous that hardly any 
two islands have a language in common, and therefore the teaching of a 
Melanesian language as such is impossible. It happens, however, that 
through contact with English-speaking people most of the natives under- 
stand a lingo made up of English and certain native words. A professor at 
Brown University has actually written an analytical grammar of Melanesian 
Pidgin English, with texts and vocabulary. He has also finished a ‘“Mela- 
nesian Pidgin Phrase Book and Vocabulary”’ for the use of our armed forces. 

I have discussed the work of the Intensive Language Program because 
it shows that our leaders are fully aware of the necessity of training our 
troops in the languages with which they will come in contact in the more dis- 
tant theaters of war. The actual number of students being trained in these 
unusual languages is necessarily small, because the supply of instructors and 
equipment is not adequate for any great number. I consider it a great com- 
pliment to the regular foreign language teachers of this country that the 
Program has made no provision for elementary instruction in the “usual” 
languages (German, French, Spanish and a few others), believing that the 
present facilities for teaching those languages are adequate. 

It is evident that if it is vital to train our soldiers in the use of the lan- 
guages with which they will come in contact in war service, and if the bulk 
of this instruction devolves upon us, we should consider carefully whether 
or not our method of teaching best serves the purpose. 

Those of us who went through the first World War can draw some les- 
sons from the mistakes then made with regard to languages. At that time 
our outlook was much more provincial than it is now, and our reaction 
toward the teaching of certain foreign languages was almost altogether 
emotional. At that time, German, due largely to many years of skilful 
propaganda by the imperial government of Germany, was by far the most 
important foreign language taught. In the colleges and universities the de- 
partments of German were far larger than those of all other foreign lan- 
guages combined. Respect and even admiration for the admittedly great 
achievements of modern Germany were stressed, but for the most part 
emphasis was placed on the thorough study of German literature of all 
periods. As compared with the working of the present day Nazi propaganda 
machine, German instruction in the early 1900’s was quite innocuous. How- 
ever, as soon as the war broke out, the teaching of German was considered 
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almost treasonable. Some of the manifestations of this supposedly patriotic 
feeling were laughable. I remember very distinctly a really charming little 
German reader entitled Im Vaterland, which had been deservedly popular. I 
remember that on the first page there was a very attractive picture of Kaiser 
Wilhelm II, with his son, the then crown prince, and the latter’s eldest 
son, then a young boy. All were in uniform and looked very smart and 
military. The dialogue which made up the text began as follows: 

“Onkel Karl, wie grosz ist Deutschland?” 

“Deutschland, Harry, ist ungefaihr so grosz wie der Staat Texas.” 

In order to demonstrate this interesting geographical fact, maps of 
Germany and of Texas were shown superimposed on the following page. 

The reader as a whole dealt in a very interesting and entirely innocent 
way with German history, literature, music and present-day customs. Yet 
as soon as war was declared the little book was bitterly attacked and its 
young author threatened with prosecution. 

The emotionalism of the time showed itself with equal clearness with 
regard to the languages which replaced German in our schools and col- 
leges. Since French was the language of our allies, it was held in high honor, 
and departments of French flourished for years afterward. Since Spain 
and the countries of Spanish America either had nothing to do with the 
war or joined the Allies, departments of Spanish also flourished. As the 
emphasis at that time was on the Spanish of Spain and not on that of Span- 
ish America, the motives for studying Spanish were chiefly cultural. 

I believe that in the present world crisis, Americans are much less emo- 
tional than we were twenty-five years ago. We have learned to think realis- 
tically, as Europeans have always thought regarding languages. To a Euro- 
pean, the fact that his own country is at war with another is in itself suf- 
ficient reason for him to study the enemy’s language. We are told that the 
study of German increased greatly in France and England during the first 
World War. 

In the present war the United States has made progress, at least, toward 
learning this very valuable lesson with regard to German. The drop in 
German has been much less than in 1914-18, and certainly no stigma is 
attached to such study. Like the Europeans, we have learned to face the 
question of language study realistically, not emotionally. 

At first thought, it may seem that the statement I have just made does 
not hold regarding French. In the middle west, and presumably in the coun- 
try as a whole, French has lost favor very seriously. I believe, however, that 
the cause for the slump in French is not an emotional one. We now study 
German because we need to understand our enemies and because Germany 
is still powerful and influential. We believe that most Frenchmen are at 
heart our friends, and therefore if we were guided by emotion we should be 
attracted to their language. As a matter of fact we think realistically, and 
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study French more or less in pronortion to the influence which the French 
people are able to exert at present upon the war situation. This point of 
view is short-sighted, as I shall indicate later on. The extreme view ex- 
pressed by some people, that French is already a ‘“‘dead language,’ that is, 
that the existence of France as a nation has ended, is certainly not justified 
by circumstances. 

Our attitude toward Spanish, too, is far more realistic than it was 
twenty-five years ago. We now regard it, aside from its evident cultural 
value, as an indispensable medium for communication with Spanish 
America. 

Let us consider very briefly into what habits of language teaching we 
have fallen since the first World War, and in what ways our teaching should 
be modified to meet the present emergency. I am speaking now of the lan- 
guages traditionally taught in this country. 

The general tendency in foreign language teaching during the last 
twenty years or more has certainly been to stress the development of reading 
ability as compared with the other language skills: writing, speaking and 
hearing. The arguments brought forward to support this point of view seem 
convincing, at least in peace time. In normal times, few Americans, rela- 
tively, have occasion to make active use of foreign languages. Our own 
country is vast, and Canada, our largest neighbor, is for the most part also 
English-speaking. The only occasion Americans have had to speak foreign 
languages is on trips to Mexico, Cuba or Europe. Furthermore, the average 
American undergraduate studies a foreign language for only two years. 
Obviously, this is too short a time to acquire any considerable acquaintance 
with it. It therefore seems logical to concentrate on the one skill which can 
be most readily acquired and which is likely to have most lasting value. 

I do not wish to go into detail here regarding the reading method as it 
has been developed at the University of Iowa, as I have promised to discuss 
it briefly at the A A T F meeting this afternoon. The essential idea, how- 
ever, may be stated very briefly. It is that the great majority of students 
will take only two years of a foreign language, and the most useful skill 
they can acquire in that limited time is reading ability. For strictly reading 
purposes, a surprisingly small amount of grammar is required. Therefore, 
after a very brief introduction to grammar a very extensive and carefully 
supervised program of reading is introduced, during which even the aver- 
age student reads two or three thousand pages of well-graded material. 
This concludes the program for all except those who wish to specialize. For 
majors there is offered, at the second-year level, an intensive course in ele- 
mentary grammar and composition, specifically designed to overcome the 
deficiencies of the regular first-year training. In this way the rank and file 
of students are spared training from which they will not profit, and spe- 
cialists are given better opportunities than in ordinary first-year classes. 
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They also, of course, do all the reading required of the other first- and 
second-year students. The rest of the courses in the department, on 
phonetics, advanced composition and conversation, and literature, are the 
same as in departments in other universities. 

I suppose the oldest type of instruction in foreign languages is the gram- 
mar-composition method, with which we are all familiar in the classical 
languages. It is always, of course, somewhat modified when applied to 
modern languages, in order to provide for practice in speaking and hearing. 
In normal times, in my opinion, the method has much to recommend it. It 
certainly has, however, at least two serious weaknesses. It excludes from the 
benefits of modern language training the student who likes to read but can- 
not master technical grammar, and it greatly reduces the amount of reading 
which might otherwise be done. 

The direct method, as I understand it, assumes that foreign languages 
may be best learned as a child learns its mother tongue, with little or no 
systematic training in grammar. The foreign language is spoken exclusively 
in the classroom, and the student is put, as far as possible, in a foreign at- 
mosphere. Like the other methods, the direct method has serious weak- 
nesses. It makes far greater demands upon the teacher than any other 
method, and the salaries offered foreign language teachers are not sufficient 
to enable them to spend long periods abroad for training. Furthermore, the 
conditions imposed by classroom instruction make it impossible to dupli- 
cate, or even remotely approach, the conditions under which a child learns 
its mother tongue. 

I have no desire to make a comparison between the methods I have 
mentioned as to their relative desirability in peace time. I wish only to 
state that none of them, as ordinarily taught, fulfils our wartime require- 
ments. In order to explain why, let me take up separately the three lan- 
guages most of us teach: German, French and Spanish. 

For the immediate emergency we must study German because it is the 
language of our most powerful enemy. American soldiers, officers and nurses 
are already coming into contact with German forces, and as the war pro- 
gresses, this contact will become more and more frequent. None of us are 
soldiers, and consequently we can hardly hope to visualize the various situ- 
ations in which a knowledge of German would be of value to our troops. 
Some of them would certainly be service at listening posts, where soldiers 
familiar with German could pick up information of value to our forces; 
questioning prisoners, for the same purpose; conversation with civilians 
during raids into German territory; reading German insignia in order to 
recognize to what part of the army certain units belong; reading German 
signs, newspapers, posters, documents found on prisoners, and so on. 

I said a moment ago that none of our present methods of language in- 
struction, unless considerably modified, would enable a soldier to meet such 
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situations. At first thought, instruction by the direct method would seem to 
be ideal, it being only necessary to learn conversational German with a mili- 
tary vocabulary. The problem is not that simple. I was talking on this sub- 
mect not long ago with the chairman of the German department of the Uni- 
versity, a native German who fought in the World War. He said that though 
his background would seem to be ideal for teaching military German, he 
really felt incompetent to do so. Conditions in present-day warfare are 
vastly different from those of World War I. Whereas at that time the prin- 
cipal dependence was on trench warfare, using artillery, machine guns, 
mortars and rifles, present-day fighting is with airplanes, tanks and armored 
cars. The chief reason, as we know, for the spectacular success of the Ger- 
mans during the first two years of the present war was the fact that they 
had developed a new method of attack, based on close coordination be- 
tween airplanes, tanks and infantry. The use of airplanes and tanks as 
regular divisions of an army was unknown in the last war. Even the present- 
day use of infantry is new in many particulars. As a result, my informant 
said, he could not teach more than half, certainly, of the military vocabu- 
lary now in use in the German army. This in spite of the fact that he is a 
native German and an ex-service man. His testimony agrees with that of 
our own army authorities, who urge teachers of languages not to attempt to 
teach a military vocabulary. 

This emphatically does not mean that we can teach nothing of value. 
A specialized military vocabulary, even in English, is new to the men 
entering the army. The point is that they already know ordinary English, 
and the acquisition of a specialized vocabulary is only a matter of a few 
weeks. This situation in regard to a military vocabulary in English should 
be our guide in regard to teaching foreign languages to prospective soldiers. 
There are certain fundamentals which one must acquire, as a basis for any 
sort of language work. One must know how to pronounce; he must under- 
stand the written and spoken language; he must acquire a considerable 
vocabulary of common words and idioms; he must have some notion of the 
verb system, how to ask questions, how to count, and so on. Even if the 
soldier learned his German, let us say, in an army camp, his instructor would 
have to lay this sort of foundation before he could teach him a military vo- 
cabulary. My suggestion, then, for elementary language teaching in war 
time is to teach the fundamentals I have just mentioned, with much more 
than usual attention to oral and aural drill. That is, insist on a correct pro- 
nunciation, and give much more drill than usual on the spoken language. In 
crowded classes, of course, this is very difficult to do. Reading in chorus is a 
partial solution. It should not be used to the exclusion of other methods, 
because in chorus reading the individual student cannot hear clearly either 
his own voice or the teacher’s, and he is likely to be hazy on at least the de- 
tails of pronunciation. If you have time, meet students occasionally in rela- 
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tively small groups for reading or speaking aloud. Pronouncing a language is 
much like learning to play an instrument or use a typewriter. It is not 
enough to learn the sounds or even to produce them correctly one by one. 
One does not learn to play the piano by studying musical notation. The es- 
sential, after having mastered the rudiments, is practice, practice, practice, 
until the movements required are built into one’s nervous system. Exercis- 
ing the speech organs in the production of the sounds of a foreign language is 
just as essential as exercising the fingers on the keyboard. 

Perhaps the best suggestion of all, if the students are really in earnest, 
is to have them read aloud in their own rooms at least half an hour each 
day asa part of their regular preparation. An hour, or two hours a day, if the 
student has that much time, would give him a smooth and correct pro- 
nunciation in an unbelievably short time. A native Spaniard who spoke 
excellent English after only a year or two in this country recently told me 
that he owes most of his fluency to his habit of reading English aloud an 
hour or more each day when he was learning the language. Make practice, 
practice, practice the motto of your students if they expect to speak rapidly 
and correctly. 

Even more important than oral practice, and much easier from the 
standpoint of the teacher, is the training of the ear. The average person 
does not realize that even after a good foundation is laid it takes at least two 
years to acquire a really adequate hearing ability. And I don’t mean under 
classroom conditions. I mean when you are living in a country where the 
language is spoken, and hear it for hours every day. 

So don’t underestimate, as a teacher, the difficulty of training the ear. 
The student must hear the language spoken many, many hours before he 
really begins to understand. And for this he must rely almost exclusively 
upon you, for it is not advisable, at first, for students to attempt to train 
each other. The ear should be accustomed to correct speech only, and hear- 
ing incorrect pronunciation will hinder as much as it helps. Speak the lan- 
guage in your classroom as much as you can without sacrificing training in 
reading. I see no reason why both skills should not be developed in the same 
class, each at its own normal rate, without interfering with each other. It 
is not necessary to read in class every word of a reading assignment. Pick 
out a particularly difficult sentence or passage here and there, and either 
have it translated or question the students so intensively on it, in English 
or the foreign language, that you are sure that the assignment has been well 
understood. For grading purposes and for a further check on preparation, 
prepare a stiff objective test, covering all the essentials which you expect 
the students to get from the text, and administer it when the text is fin- 
ished. The work in reading will be more thoroughly done than under the 
other system. Of equal or greater importance is the fact that the teacher can 
in this way save half or more of his class time for oral drill. Since you have 
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checked the students’ preparation of the reading assignment by other 
means, don’t make the conversation a classroom exercise, in the ordinary 
sense of the term. Ask all sorts of informal questions, using the text as a 
starting point but wandering off into any sort of material that is interesting 
and instructive. All such conversation is worth while, provided the vocabu- 
lary developed is practical. Everything is grist for your mill when you are 
engaged in ear training. No less important, or perhaps even more so, is the 
fact that ear training becomes fun. Even indifferent students usually enjoy 
spicy, funny free conversation of this sort. It is surprising how many topics 
of informal conversation are suggested by almost any page of a good reading 
text. 

Another device which I have found useful is to speak connectedly, im- 
promptu, for a minute or two on any little topic which I think will be of 
interest: how the Mexican Indians carry packs, the use of the machete, 
how the word “‘tabaco”’ originated, etc. Then I ask some student to give a 
little resume, in English, of what I have said. In my experience, students 
very much enjoy this type of drill and are gratified to find that they are 
making every evident progress in understanding the spoken language. There 
is generally lively competition for the privilege of giving the resume, es- 
pecially if the little talk has been particularly difficult to follow. 

I am sure you will agree, from what I have just said and from your own 
experience, that it is quite feasible for a modern language teacher to lay a 
foundation in reading and speaking which will be a tremendous advantage 
later to a draftee. 

I have already suggested the ways in which a knowledge of German 
should be of value to many of our soldiers and sailors. Let us next consider 
French. There has been a tendency, as I have said, to dismiss French as 
impractical, at least for the duration. However, a little consideration will 
show how hasty this conclusion is. French is spoken not only in France, but 
in countries in various parts of the world which cover, in the aggregate, 
areas much greater than that of France itself. Our forces, if the war develops 
in our favor, will certainly be sent into many of these countries, or be asso- 
ciated with troops that come from them. In some parts of Canada, for in- 
stance, French is the only language spoken, at least by the common people. 
Undoubtedly, before the end of the war, our soldiers will often be associated 
with French Canadians. There are immense areas in equatorial and north- 
ern Africa which are held by either the Free French or the Vichy govern- 
ment. One of the interesting new developments is the possibility that a drive 
may be made from Free French territory in central Africa into Libya, in 
order to aid in the defense of Egypt. Another possible move, we are told, is 
to occupy Vichy French territory in northern Africa, and make it a base 
from which to move against Axis forces farther east. Syria, which was a 
French mandate and in which French is quite widely spoken, is already 
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occupied by Allied troops. French Indo-China will certainly figure, sooner 
or later, in our war against Japan. The great French Island of Madagascar 
is now in the hand of the allies. Many areas in and around South America, 
such as Martinique and French Guiana, are French-speaking, and there is 
a strong possibility that we may occupy some of these areas in order to pre- 
vent them from falling into German hands. 

The principal theater of war in which we come in contact with French- 
speaking people may well be France itself. It is inconceivable that the Allies 
can defeat Germany without first securing control of France. It is of course 
impossible to foresee under what conditions the troops of the Allied Na- 
tions may come into contact with the people of France. It is certain, how- 
ever, that once they are freed from the pro-Nazi Vichy government they 
will try in every possible way to help the Allies. Every American soldier 
who knows French can be of service to the Army by helping to maintain 
contacts with civilians. If Free French or “liberated” French troops are 
serving with us, there will be constant need of interpreters. 

Most of the arguments I have given in favor of the study of German and 
French are applicable to that of Spanish and Portuguese, in addition to 
those usually made for a peacetime study of those languages. There is no 
question but that, as the war progresses, we shall be drawn into closer and 
closer cooperation with Latin America. We have never been in such need 
of certain raw materials as we are at present, and many of them are found 
in sufficient quantities in Latin America. We are told that our need of rub- 
ber is now so desperate that special expeditions are being sent to the Ama- 
zon region, particularly, to organize labor for gathering wild rubber. Im- 
mense numbers of the trees exist, but largely in inaccessible regions. Large 
numbers of American engineers and organizers must go there to organize 
the production of rubber and to provide for its transportation to the United 
States. Drew Pearson, in a recent syndicated article, states that a total of 
half a million rubber tappers, with a supporting staff, are to be sent up the 
Amazon valley, looking for wild rubber trees. In the early years of this 
century a large proportion of the world’s supply of rubber came from the 
Amazon region, but later the product from cultivated rubber trees in the 
Dutch East Indies largely drove it out of the market. The chief difficulty 
with the Amazon supply is the difficulty of transportation. Small quantities 
of rubber are now being flown out of the Amazon region at a cost of $1.00 
per pound. When the industry in that region is reorganized, large quantities 
can be secured at a fairly reasonable price, for the port of Manaos, 900 miles 
up the Amazon, can be reached by ocean steamers, and smaller vessels can 
penetrate many hundreds of miles farther. The men who superintend these 
operations need to speak Spanish or Portuguese fluently, as most of the 
laborers and assistants they employ speak no English. What is true of rubber 
is also true of dozens of other vital raw materials, such as certain metals 
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and the materials required for making chemicals and explosives. As a result, 
the commercial penetration of Latin America is going forward at a far more 
rapid rate than before the war. 

For strictly war purposes, too, Americans are going to Latin America in 
greater and greater numbers. The number of men required for the defense 
of the Panama Canal, for instance, is very large. We are told of the estab- 
lishment of air bases along the coast of South America opposite the coast 
of Africa; of the fortification of the Galapagos Islands off the western coast; 
of the establishment of air and naval bases on various islands of the West 
Indies. It is quite conceivable that, if the war continues for a number of 
years, our troops may be sent in large numbers to many strategic points in 
the southern continent, and that our naval and air forces may need to work 
in close cooperation with those of the Latin Americans. In all these cases, 
especially for the officers, it is essential to know Spanish or Portuguese. The 
military establishments of the United States are fully aware of this need, and 
are giving intensive language instruction to prospective officers. An ex- 
ample is the order given out by General Arnold, Chief of the Army Air 
Corps, that all Air Corps officers must study Spanish. As I have said, we 
civilian language teachers can at least give our students the rudiments of 
the languages required, in order to save time in the officers’ and soldiers’ 
later training. 

It is difficult, in the midst of the war effort, to see beyond the present 
confusion and visualize the post-war world. There is no possible question, 
however, that it will require of us internationalism on a scale far beyond 
our wildest imaginings. When Germany loses her grip the Allied Nations 
must step in at once with a trained personnel to preserve order and to 
supply millions of people with food and other necessities. The countries 
involved speak dozens of different languages, and if we are to be of serv- 
ice during that critical period, our representatives must be far better lin- 
guists than they have been in the past. Before the war many, at least, of 
our. newspaper correspondents in Germany had to talk to German officials 
through interpreters, and our ambassador to Vichy had to talk to Pétain 
in the same way. When I was in Mexico several years ago, I was told that 
our ambassador to that country did not know a word of Spanish. 

Can we foreign language teachers give any instruction during the war 
which will be of value in the period of post-war reconstruction? I believe, 
most firmly, that we can. The reconstruction period must be a time for the 
healing of wounds, and for the rebuilding of shattered nations upon a new 
foundation. We hope and believe that the United States will have a deciding 
voice in the affairs of the post-war world. It would seem, then, that we 
should not only be able to talk with Europeans, but should have as clear 
a view as possible of the real character of the various nationalities concerned. 
It would be most unfortunate if our present students, who will have some 
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influence in shaping the post-war world, should see Germany, or France, or 
Spain only as they were during the war. It would be most unfortunate to 
think of Germany only as it is now, under Nazi domination. Naziism does 
not represent all of German thought, even now. Naziism is simply a passing 
phase of German national life, which must be destroyed. After Naziism is 
destroyed, the older German culture will certainly reassert itself, and decide 
the character of the Germany with which we shall deal in the post-war 
period. We can easily become acquainted with the older German culture: 
in fact, I suspect that even now it is easier to do that than to secure for 
study contemporary German writings. I think that we cannot do better 
today, in our advanced courses, in German, than to read Lessing, Goethe, 
Schiller, Heine, Freitag, Eichendorff, Storm, Ludwig, Sudermann, and all 
the others we enjoyed so much in our undergraduate days. I assure you they 
have nothing to do with Nazi ideology. They represent what is permanent 
in German culture. The Germans of the post-war period will certainly come 
back to the ideals they represent, which are much like our own. For that 
reason our students ought to know them. 

It is even more necessary to keep clear in our minds the permanent 
values of French culture. Particularly if the war is long drawn out, and 
France remains for a long time in the hands of a puppet government, we, 
or at least the present generation of students, are apt to think of French 
culture as belonging to a bygone age. Like post-war Germany, post-war 
France will return to its earlier ideals, culturally, if not politically. A 
cultural history covering a thousand years will not take a totally new di- 
rection because of the defeat suffered by one generation. A considerable 
proportion of Frenchmen are free now, and we believe that the majority are 
still, at heart, on the side of the Allies. Once they are free to act as they 
please, they will return to the tradition with which we are already ac- 
quainted in their literature. For these reasons we can do no better than to 
continue reading, as we have read in the past, Corneille, Racine, Hugo, 
Dumas, Beaumarchais, Balzac, Daudet and Anatole France, to name only 
a few favorites. The France they represent now seems to have existed on 
some other planet, but France will certainly, once freed from German 
domination, return to more or less her former situation. 

Of Spanish even more can be said. Before the first World War Spanish 
hardly had a place in our curricula, and it was mainly the collapse of Ger- 
man at that time which brought it into prominence. In the interval be- 
tween the two wars it lost some ground, but still compared quite favorably 
with French and German both as to numbers of students and quality of in- 
struction. At the beginning of the present war it again rose in popular es- 
timation, and surpasses either, and perhaps both, the other languages in 
enrollment. 

In spite of this well-sustained popularity over a considerable period of 
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time, I have never felt that Spanish was appreciated at its true value. 
French and German came on the scholastic scene earlier than Spanish, at 
least in our part of the country, and there has always been a tendency to 
consider them as the truly cultural languages. Spanish has traditionally 
been regarded as a “practical” language, suitable for commerce, but as 
having no literature and little or no cultural value. As a matter of fact, 
throughout its history Spanish literature has compared most favorably 
with the literatures of other countries. Its epic material is extremely rich 
and varied; the ballads alone would give it a distinguished place in world 
culture; in the novel and the drama it will bear comparison with the best. 
Yet, because a tradition has grown up with regard to Spanish, which 
brands it as culturally inferior, we as teachers of Spanish often have to 
defend it against unjust criticism. Another particular in which, in my 
opinion, Spanish has not been given its due is in connection with research. 
The tradition in most universities is that students should acquire a reading 
knowledge of German and French as a part of their preparation for graduate 
work, because essential information on their specialties can be secured only 
from books or articles in those languages. It is blandly assumed, with no 
justification whatsoever in many cases, that no matter what the student’s 
field may be, German and French will be more valuable than any other 
language. Several years ago a student in the department of History did his 
Ph.D. thesis on some phase of Mexican history. I was a member of his 
committee, and knowing that he was competent in Spanish I asked him 
what proportion of his reading had been done in that language. He esti- 
mated it at 95%. In spite of that fact he had not been allowed to offer 
Spanish as one of the languages required for research. On another occasion 
an Armenian, who was working on a subject involving his own language and 
several other Oriental languages, but no European ones, was refused per- 
mission to substitute two of them for German and French. I have no dis- 
position to take unfair advantage of present conditions in Germany and 
France, in order to give an advantage to Spanish. It certainly requires no 
demonstration, however, to show that little or no research can possibly be 
carried on in Europe under present conditions. On the other hand, system- 
atic research in Latin America is making rapid progress, aided by the pres- 
ence in a number of countries of Spanish intellectuals who have been forced 
to leave their own country. I have been told by botanists that some of the 
best research articles in their field are now appearing in Latin American 
journals. One of the most important regions in the world for the study of 
paleontology is Patagonia, in southern Argentina, and excellent research on 
the region is being carried on by Argentine scholars. The museum of paleon- 
tology at La Plata is considered the richest in the world for certain geologi- 
cal periods. The archeology of the Indian races in Mexico, Central America 
and the Andean region of South America rivals in interest that of the Old 
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World, and research in that field is being carried on principally by Spanish 
American scholars. I hope that one of the effects of present world conditions 
will be the recognition of certain intellectual values in this hemisphere which 
have up to now been obscured by our too exclusive interest in Europe. 

If possible, the average American educator is even more ignorant about 
Spanish America in particular, than about the Spanish world in general. 
One of the most curious phenomena in the history of the world, I suppose, 
is the persistent ignorance of the United States regarding our Latin Ameri- 
can neighbors. General San Martin figures in Spanish American history al- 
most as prominently as Washington does in ours. Yet a few days ago I had 
to inform a genuinely distinguished member of our university faculty that 
such a man had ever lived. He had heard of Bolivar, because he had just 
read a book about him, but he had never even heard the name of San 
Martin. When I told him something of the man’s career he seemed to see a 
great light, for he remarked: “‘Oh, they had two Washingtons, did they?” 
He would probably have recognized the names of English or French public 
men of a hundredth part of the merit of San Martin, but since his thinking, 
in order to include him, had to travel north and south, instead of east and 
west, it failed to make the grade. I sometimes think that our American 
thinking in this particular is like our Iowa roads—all built for east and 
west traffic. 

I am sure that the present popular interest in Spanish America, and the 
disposition of our government to foster: Pan-American relations, are not 
based primarily upon a desire to improve commerce with those countries. 
They are due to our recognition of a need for solidarity among all the nations 
of the New World—an understanding, friendship and confidence which will 
protect our mutual interests against the machinations of European or 
Asiatic powers. This may seem a simple formula, but it is far from it. Tra- 
ditionally, the Latin American nations fear and distrust the United States, 
and unfortunately they have much reason for feeling as they do. Though in 
our school histories the Mexican war is represented as a highly creditable 
enterprise, it was a war of aggression by a stronger nation upon a weaker 
one, and Mexico and its sister nations have never forgotten it. The founding 
of the Republic of Panama, I suppose, has never been represented in the 
United States as a major cause of ill-feeling against the United States, but 
it is a fact. In this case the blame was by no means all on one side, but even 
so the affair was most unfortunate. When the United States decided to con- 
struct a canal through the isthmus of Panama, we began negotiations with 
Colombia for a permanent lease on a strip of land wide enough for the con- 
struction and servicing of the canal—the present Canal Zone. Colombia, 
through whose territory the zone was to pass, thought she saw a golden 
opportunity to collect a lot of money, and demanded an outrageous price 
for the strip of land, which aside from its relation to the canal project had 
hardly any value at all. This demand caused a temporary impasse in the ne- 
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gotiations, for our government realized that it was being victimized. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was president at the time, and the impasse was broken in a 
way quite to be expected of him. Quite unexpectedly, as far as the general 
public was concerned, a revolution broke out in just that part of Colombia 
which now constitutes the Republic of Panama. Colombia took measures to 
suppress the rebellion, but was informed that the United States could not 
tolerate a war which might vitally affect our interests in that region. Indeed 
United States war vessels were sent to the locality, and Colombia was 
warned to keep hands off. Tne “‘revolutionists” in Panama, who had acted 
all along under a promise of protection from the United States, proceeded to 
form the Republic of Panama, which has been pampered by our government 
ever since. It is said that no taxes are levied in Panama, because the income 
received from this country is sufficient to pay all government expenses. 

To Theodore Roosevelt and his supporters the incident was probably 
more or less of a joke, for it was a clear case of the biter bitten. Latin 
American countries, however, resented it as another instance of Yankee ag- 
gression. This feeling was so evident that years afterward, when William 
Jennings Bryan was Secretary of State, Colombia was paid a large indem- 
nity—I believe $10,000,000—to restore good will. 

The incidents which I have mentioned are only two out of a very large 
number which have caused hostility against the United States as a nation. 
The behavior of American commercial companies, and of individuals, has 
also been a fruitful cause of iil will. In many parts of Spanish America, 
all that is needed for the production of wealth is capital and organizing 
ability. Both raw materials and labor are plentiful and cheap. It is therefore 
natural that many enterprises, as for instance the copper mines of Chile and 
the petroleum fields of Mexico, have been largely exploited by American 
companies. If the companies concerned were scrupulously fair, there would 
be no ill-will. In many cases, however, they have exploited the workers by 
giving them poor wages and bad working conditions, and dissipated the 
economic resources of the countries concerned without sufficient remunera- 
tion. American business men as a class do not treat Latin Americans as 
equals but as inferiors; do not identify themselves with the communities in 
which they live; make no effort to understand the Latin American point of 
view regarding business, cultural and social matters; do not learn the lan- 
guage, to name only a few causes of friction. 

It seems too obvious for discussion that if we are to achieve real Pan 
American solidarity our young people must be given a vast amount of train- 
ing on Latin American subjects, and that they must approach the task with 
infinitely more seriousness than has ever been shown before. We must learn 
their history, their political institutions, their cultural background, their 
life in cities and in the country, their tastes in literature, music and art, 
and scores of other details. During the last several years the Department of 
State has all but demanded of the colleges and universities the carrying out 
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of at least part of this program, and this fact partly explains the present 
popularity of Spanish. 

As a matter of fact, a very large number of college and university 
courses on various aspects of Latin American culture had been organized 
long before the war, but present conditions have greatly accelerated the 
movement. I therefore assume that a very large proportion of teachers of 
Spanish have had some training in Spanish American literature, and have 
some background in the history and politics, at least, of Latin America. 
The main trouble is that most of this material is presented in advanced 
courses, which reach relatively few students. Our problem as teachers of 
elementary courses in Spanish is to generalize this information. Many if not 
most of us have been in Mexico or other Latin American countries, and know 
something about the life of the people. Secure all the realia you can, such 
as small articles of pottery, blankets, basket-work, tooled leather and 
feather work. Students are always interested in such material. Many (in 
fact, too many) elementary readers on Mexico and other countries are now 
available, and can be worked into first and second year reading to good 
advantage. A number of novels and plays are also simple enough to be read 
in second year. Though Amalia, Marta, Cumandé, Martin Rivas and a 
number of other novels are relatively old, they are simple to read and our 
students find them at least as interesting as any other material. They are 
available in well-edited American editions. Quite a number of famous recent 
novels, such as Los de abajo, El indio and Dofia Barbara, are now appearing 
in American editions. We have several recent plays (I recall at the moment 
Sanchez’s La gringa and Galarraga’s El héroe) and I wish we had many 
more. The theater of Florencio S4nchez in particular, is fascinating. All the 
works I have mentioned give a good idea of life in the country concerned 
at a given period. Sanchez, for instance, is concerned in some of his plays 
with the social and economic problems created by the influx of thrifty 
Italian immigrants into the La Plata region in the early part of the present 
century. 

Aside from realia and books, colored motion picture films, with sound, 
are available for quite a number of countries of Latin America. The De- 
partment of Visual Education of the University of Iowa has such films for 
Argentina, Chile, Brazil and several others, and those which I have seen are 
excellent. I understand that these films are furnished to schools, clubs and 
some other organizations throughout the state, with little or no charge ex- 
cept for transportation. Your own university probably maintains a similar 
service. 

Some other means by which the student can inform himself about Latin 
America are the radio, the phonograph and newspapers and magazines. 
One can easily get, on a good radio, a Cuban or Mexican station, and secure 
excellent ear training by trying to follow the announcements and feature 
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broadcasts. It is well worth while, too, to listen to musical programs, for 
their stations, like ours, feature popular music, and we can keep in touch 
in this way with the most recent trends. For more elementary students, 
many universities broadcast courses in first- and second-year Spanish, 
which will supplement the work they are having in class. 

As you know, certain periodicals published specifically for students can 
be secured. The best known are El Eco, published by the Odyssey Press, 
New York, and La Luz, Banks, Upshaw & Co., Dallas Tex. Both the Bulle- 
tin of the Pan American Union, Washington, D. C., and the Reader’s 
Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y., have Spanish editions of their publications. For 
university or college libraries perhaps Nosotros, Buenos Aires, and Reper- 
torio Americano, San José, Costa Rica, are the most practical, as the sub- 
scription price is reasonable and the quality good. A popular magazine like 
Hoy, published in Mexico City, combines amusement with worthwhile 
information on current events in the country concerned. 

As regards the teaching of “military Spanish” to boys who presumably 
will be drafted, I should say that the situation is the same as in French and 
German, only more so. That is, the most worthwhile contribution we can 
make is to give them oral and aural training in addition to the necessary 
grounding in the rudiments of grammar and in reading. The Army and the 
Navy will see to it that they receive what technical instruction they need. 
I should not consider, therefore, that it is in any sense our duty to teach such 
recent texts as Hesse’s Wartime Spanish (American Book Company) or 
Naciones bajo las armas (the Dryden Press). However, it may stimulate 
interest in Spanish to have the students learn some of the commonest terms 
brought into prominence by the war, such as those concerned with aviation. 
Conversational Spanish for Army Air Forces of the United States, sponsored 
by the Army Air Forces and published by Hastings House, New York, seems 
to be a strictly military manual, to be taught to the boys in actual service, 
after we have given them their preliminary training. 

I should perhaps apologize for having given so much time to the present 
day problems of teaching Spanish. I offer two things in extenuation: that 
my own specialty is Spanish American literature, and that Spanish, in 
my opinion, has been the victim of unfair discrimination. 

May I summarize by saying that in this war period we teachers of for- 
eign languages are being given an exceptional opportunity to be of service. 
We can be most useful at present by teaching future draftees and war 
workers the rudiments of the most usual languages, leaving the technical 
vocabulary to be taught in army and navy schools. The best service we can 
render for the post-war period is to inform our students what is normal, or 
traditional, if you please, in German, French or Spanish culture. In it we 
find the best indication of what we may expect in the world of the future. 
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Escape from the Text 


VERA L. PEACOCK 
Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale, Illinois 


(Author’s summary.—Independent projects will help to free teacher and students from the 
text and will tend to emphasize learning a language rather than memorizing a book.) 


NE of the most encouraging recent trends in modern language teaching 

is the escape from the text. Far too many students have come out of 
the French class with the notion that French words grow in the vocabulary 
at the back of the book, there to stay unless some lucky or persistent child 
can lure a few of them out for a while to grace his examination paper. One 
of the most depressing classroom sights I have ever witnessed was a group 
of second-year students reading Sans Famille, each with one finger marking 
the vocabulary and each consulting it with all the fervor of a scholar de- 
ciphering a difficult bit of some ancient oriental writing. Teachers and stu- 
dents alike, slaves to the printed word, learn a book and miss the warm, 
living, growing language to which a book may point the way but which no 
book can contain. 

That foreign language study has thrived so long and so well in our 
schools is due largely to the great number of teachers who have taught the 
language and not the book, who have relegated the text to reference use and 
placed their emphasis on words and groups of words, on intonation, on the 
way a foreign people thinks and expresses those thoughts. And yet when 
teachers gather to discuss methods two groups assert that in their particular 
situations there is no alternative to the constant and but rarely supple- 
mented use of a given text. They are the teachers in large systems where 
the work to be covered in a semester is laid out by some central authority 
in terms of the text used and young teachers in small schools who lack the 
training or materials necessary for independent teaching. It is probably 
true that neither of these groups could work out project after project based 
on current events or on the special interests of their students. Teachers in 
many city systems must follow set curricula and meet the standard tests of 
their city. But they can introduce occasionally independent projects and 
by their success induce a more liberal attitude toward individual initiative. 
They have the training, experience, and equipment needed for such experi- 
ments and they are the ones to whom we should look for leadership. 

The beginning teacher in a small school, burdened with several subjects 
and extra-curricular activities, has very real reasons for clinging to her text. 
She lacks the time and the more desirable materials necessary to develop 
independent projects and often receives little encouragement in such novel- 
ties. It takes real courage for a teacher who does not know the language 
any too well herself to break away from the text for two or three days at 
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a time to develop themes which require considerable preparation and which 
threaten to disclose at any moment her own lack of fluency. The students 
ask questions and not always the type of questions one can foresee. Perhaps 
the teacher will not know the words they ask for or the information they 
seek. Well, we want students to ask questions, don’t we? Even if we must 
say that we don’t know. Even if we have to look up the answers with the 
students. At least we find interest and curiosity and growth. At least some- 
one is learning. And so the problem of independent teaching for the be- 
ginning teacher rests fundamentally on courage and initiative. Time she 
can find as we all find time for the things that we consider most important, 
though we would not minimize the sacrifice involved in so doing. As for 
materials very simple ones will serve if necessary. 

One of the most satisfactory projects we used in the practice classes this 
fall required very little in the way of materials. The theme was French 
Canada and we started it the week after Life published a series of pictures 
of a village in rural Quebec. The pages from Life were displayed on our bulle- 
tin board and a series of French questions about them was written on the 
blackboard. The students consulted the materials in groups of three at a 
time and wrote out the answers. While one group was at the bulletin board 
the other students had conferences with practice teachers on individual 
difficulties. When all had finished we discussed the pictures and accompany- 
ing information. We wrote the French words used in the article on the board, 
pronounced them and introduced a few more new ones suggested by them. 
The students commented on all of the unusual things they had noticed and 
gradually pooled their knowledge of French Canada. We talked a little of 
French colonial developments and looked at maps borrowed from the his- 
tory department showing the extent of French domination in the early days 
of our history and noting especially how it affected the region in which we 
live. Topics ranged from Evangeline to Plume Rouge, from Champlain to the 
Dionnes. Some of the students reported listening to French Canadian broad- 
casts and we checked on times and stations for the others wanted to hear 
them too. The conversation was half in French and half in English in the 
second-year class and considerably more in English in the first year, but 
each group learned a large number of new words and expressions. Some 
students offered to bring postcards they had received from French Canada 
and a few offered to look up topics we had found we knew little about. 

The next day the teacher told the students the story of Maria Chapde- 
laine, introducing several new words in the course of her narrative. Then 
she gave a dictation in which these words and many of those learned the 
preceding day were incorporated. The students reported on their special 
topics, exchanged their postcards, and the teacher talked about Ste. Anne 
de Beaupré and the Gaspé country and exhibited some wood carving from 
the region. We all sang Alowette and learned one verse of En Roulant Ma 
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Boule which some of the group remembered from The Invaders. We dropped 
our project at this point, although the students have reported faithfully 
since on all they have read or heard about French Canada. It could have 
been developed further through other songs of the “‘voyageurs”’ such as 
A la Claire Fontaine or books like Henry Beston’s The St. Lawrence. Before 
filing the materials for possible use with another class we added notes of 
ways in which the project might be improved. 


The Fighting French provided another interesting and informative b 
project. Life helped us in this one also and we found articles in other maga- , 
zines as well. We were fortunate enough to procure a record of General de 
Gaulle’s Christmas speech to the children of France and a copy of Burman’s F 
Miracle on the Congo but the project could have been developed without 
these more expensive and less accessible aids. Our two-day introduction b 
followed much the same procedure as the one on French Canada. Because a 
of the importance of the subject we are keeping this project alive by en- d 
couraging the students to bring in clippings about it for the bulletin board c: 
and a scrap book. They include everything from a story on Elizabeth de in 
Gaulle in Le Petit Journal to Christmas cards with the cross of Lorraine. 

Whenever possible we chose for our projects materials already before fo 
the public. We talk about Madagascar when the National Geographic be 
features that island and about Martinique when it appears in Life. They cl 
Called Me Cassandra brings a discussion of journalism and of French papers st 
published in this country and abroad. The choice of topics cannot, of course, g1 
always be left to chance. If during the first half of the term there is no special ce 
exhibit of French art in our nearest city, no news story on that subject in st 
any popular magazine, we shall have a project on art anyway. But we shall re 
wait a few months in the hope of being able to tie it to some current interest. Pe 
The same is true of French music and of one of our favorites, French influ- ws 
ences in our own region. Nor do we have a set schedule for these inde- th 
pendent projects. In between them we follow a text whose exercises we i. 
supplement at times with expressions from our less formal learning. When on 
we feel the illustrations of ‘“‘venir de” in the text to be insufficient we add if 
not “Ma mére vient d’acheter des ceufs,” but “Les Anglais viennent de - 
saisir Madagascar,” “Le Général de Gaulle vient de parler avec M. Church- the 
ill,” or “Je viens d’entendre chanter Lily Pons en La Fille du Régiment,” hen 
and we add in passing that she carried a flag with the cross of Lorraine. nes 

These projects interest the students more than text materials, which rel 
would be reason enough for continuing them. Their greatest value, however 
lies in the sense of freedom experienced by both teacher and students and in the 
their constant realization that they are dealing with something too big for - 
a book, something alive and ever-changing, the miracle of human speech. tion 
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Trends in Language Instruction 


J. L. Brown 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 
(On leave) 


(Author’s summary.—A discussion of expansion in modern foreign language instruction caused 
by the war, its trends and effects.) 


HE QUESTION is being asked pretty generally on a good many 
campuses these days: “But do you think we’ll get our registration in 
French (or it may be German) back after the war?” 

It is another indication of the changes that wartime conditions have 
brought about in the Universities, of the increasing pressure of vocational 
and “practical” studies. By now, as a result of developments in the field 
during the last three or four years we may attempt to answer such questions, 
can quite definitely isolate a number of significant trends which are emerg- 
ing. 

In spite of increased emphasis on vocational training of various sorts, 
foreign language teaching won’t perish. It will develop and flourish as never 
before. This does not mean, however, that at the cessation of hostilities the 
classrooms in French and German will automatically fill up again and that 
students will accept the leisured boredom of two or three years of studying 
grammar, writing out exercises, and reading some literary text of the last 
century without ever being able to express himself in the language he has 
studied. Foreign language study will not be confined (as it has been until 
recently) to French, German, Spanish, occasionally Italian, and rarely 
Portuguese. Everyone is talking in ‘“‘global’’ terms these days—global air- 
ways, global politics, global war. The worid has ceased to be composed of 
the United States, western Europe, and (since the Pan-American flurry) 
Latin-America. There has come about a global touch in language teaching 
too. Students are going to be studying Chinese, or Russian, or Hindustani, 
if they are forward-looking, rather than concentrating on the conventional 
west-European tongues. They will be demanding such languages, which 
they feel (and rightly) are essential for the future. Our schools will be 
forced to offer them such languages. For after all in comparison with Chi- 
nese, with some 400 million speakers, French, with its 40 million, becomes a 
relatively minor Romance dialect. 

This movement of expansion has already started in America, although 
the war caught us frightfully unprepared for the successful teaching of vital 
languages. The American Council of Learned Societies, with the collabora- 
tion, in some cases, of the Army and the Navy, has set up a series of classes 
in what we used to think of as “rare and exotic languages.” You can read 
the record of their first year’s accomplishment in the Report of the Firsé 
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Year’s Operation of the American Council of Learned Societies, 1941-42, pub- 
lished on December 20, 1942. Since that time, these activities have been 
broadened and intensified. You will learn, for example, that the whole vast 
field of African languages, hitherto neglected in this country, has been 
opened up for study. We have underestimated the importance of Africa 
in the past. It is inevitable that the establishment of bases, air lines, etc. 
will result in the discovery of the ‘‘Dark Continent” by Americans. The 
University of Pennsylvania is now sponsoring a center for African Studies 
under the direction of Professor Heinz Wieschhoff. Classes have been set 
up in such languages as Fanti, Swahili, Hausa, etc. under the direction of 
trained linguists and with native speakers as informants. A series of African 
handbooks, including various studies in economics, geography, language 
distribution, has been projected and two volumes have already appeared. 

Another field in which we were ‘‘caught short” was that of modern Ori- 
ental languages and civilization. It is more and more evident that the 
Occidental-Oriental relationship is going to be of primary importance. 
Chinese, with its many millions of speakers and its incalculable influence 
on the cultural life of Asia is a “world language” which rivals English. 
Arabic, Hindustani, Japanese, which have assumed “‘headline value”’ in the 
past months, have always been the languages of millions, the vehicles of 
cultures of great range and vitality. Yet we have persisted—and persist 
still, in some quarters—to regard the world in terms of western Europe and 
America, in terms of Occidental culture as the only possible culture. The 
war and its aftermath is going to demand many sweeping psychological 
adjustments, personal, national, and racial. As individuals, as nations, and 
as a race we must acquire, somehow, a new understanding, a new tolerance, 
a new humility. The attitude of the European West to Asia generally 
during the past hundred years must be radically revised. We went into 
“uncivilised areas” (such as India or China) where “‘colored’”’ people lived, 
filled with the warming sense of our own superiority—a superiority based, 
incidentally, on the color of our skin and on our possession of firearms, 
rather than on any particular elevation of character. 

If we are to achieve a stable world order, we must employ a psychologi- 
cal therapy on every level—from the individual to the race—to relieve that 
swollen and destructive western ego which has poisoned our relations with 
Africa and Asia. Language-learning will be one of the most useful treatments 
that can be used in the course of attempting this difficult cure. Learning the 
languages of other peoples, languages quite different in structure and feeling 
from our own, yet possessed of varied and vigorous means of expression, 
capable of poetry, subtlety, and force, will do much to prove to the Western 
mind that the Oriental is a person, of intelligence and deep human values, 
even though he cannot speak English. The story of the American woman 
engaged in a conversation about an African tribe of long history and rich cul- 
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ture, whose language is one of the /inguae francae of the continent, is typical. 
“But they really do have a language!”’ she exclaimed. 

The American Council has done yeoman work in this intensely impor- 
tant field, operating partly through the Committee on the National School 
of Modern Oriental Languages and Civilizations, of which Mr. Mortimer 
Graves is chairman. It has long been a reproach to American scholars and 
alertness that we do not have in this country any institution corresponding 
to the Ecole des langues orientales vivantes of Paris, for the formation, not 
only of scholars, but also of diplomats, government workers, and business 
men, who would want to work in this area. There have been no American 
centers corresponding to the superbly organized Orientalisches Seminar of 
Berlin or the Kolonialinstitut of Hamburg. 

It took the war to shake us loose, to make us see the immense value of 
knowing the language of our enemy, Japanese, of our ally, Chinese, of 
strategic areas like Burma, Siam, and Malaysia. In the course of some two 
years, under the Intensive Language Program of the American Council of 
Learned Societies and with the encouragement and support of the Uni- 
versities as well as the Army and Navy and various governmental agencies, 
great progress has been made. Courses have been set up, techniques of in- 
struction worked out, teaching materials created. We have such typical 
productions as the descriptive grammars, texts, and dictionaries of Fanti, 
Hausa, Moroccan Arabic, Swahili done by Zellig Harris and his associates 
at the University of Pennsylvania; Stanley Newman has worked out a 
modern Persian grammar; George Trager, an introduction to Russian; Nor- 
man McQuown, graded texts and vocabulary in Turkish; Robert Hall, 
Melanesian Pidgin phrase-book and vocabulary; Isidore Dyen, a text in 
Malay; Mary Haas, an introduction to Thai, etc. Intensive language courses 
have been set up in universities all over the country. The Army itself, in 
collaboration with the Council, has embarked upon a program of linguistic 
activity which will probably be the most significant large-scale movement in 
American foreign-language teaching and which will inevitably influence its 
future and its techniques. The Special Service Division is producing a 
series of phrase-books, conversational guides, phonograph records, technical 
and military dictionaries, general purpose dictionaries in all the languages 
of the world which will have a very wide distribution among troops in this 
country and abroad. 

What has occurred has been a genuine revolution in the modern lan- 
guage field within a period of two or three years. However, like most revolu- 
tions, this one had its period of gestation and of preparation, its anteced- 
ents, its prime-movers. A revolutionary movement in one field may often 
be inspired by what may seem minor events in others. That, has been true 
in this case. The major development and even the underlying philosophy of 
these trends in modern language instruction may be traced to a small group 
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of scholars who were interested in working out a method for studying and I 
recording American Indian languages. The late Professor Franz Boas of € 
Columbia University wanted to record some of these, which were disap- 
pearing so rapidly that in certain cases only a handful of speakers survived. 
His work, a Handbook of American Indian Languages, of which the first two a 
volumes appeared in 1911, is a monument in the field and reflects the im- 0 
portance of developing accurate techniques for making phonetic transcrip- le 
tions of the languages studied. C 

Boas was a great and gifted teacher whose ideas fertilized many fields s] 
besides his own, anthropology. He encouraged two of his disciples to te 

: carry on these studies in unwritten Indian languages. From these begin- in 
nings came two outstanding American linguists, the late Edward Sapir 
and Leonard Bloomfield. Both of them ranged far beyond Amerindian st 
studies, into every aspect of linguistic science, but the techniques they dt 
learned in the analysis and recording of the speech of these tribes were to 
perfected and extended, made ready for use on a larger scale. Both of them or 
produced works which have profoundly influenced the younger school of th 
linguists in America and through them will filter down into the language in- et 
struction field generally. I refer to Sapir’s Language (Holt, 1921) and to We 
Bloomfield’s study of the same name, published in 1933. 

Bloomfield is a superb technician and a painstaking analyst who is wa 
forming a whole school of young American linguists. The works of Sapir pr 
reveal a broad vision and an organic grasp of the whole complex of relation- go 
ships existing among race, language, and culture, of the anthropological, lar 
sociological, and psychological implications of language. Both of them wh 
rendered unique service in preparing the way for a widespread study of un- der 
written and exotic languages. do 

It is clear how the methods for analyzing Amerinidian languages were Jay 
instruments which lay ready to the hand in fashioning these new techniques. ling 
The student of these languages had to go directly to the speakers. He had tra 
to gain his knowledge about how a language sounded, how it was put to- ma 
gether, how it was used directly from the mouths of its users. There were was 
no grammars, no dictionaries, none of the conventional tools of language in- cru: 
struction to guide him. And it became increasingly clear, as he listened to onl 
people talking and tried to understand what he heard that the conventional pre 
tools often tended to misguide. Our grammars are predominantly the prod- lang 
uct of the Latin tradition of Renaissance humanists. We have tried to do wer 
our analyses primarily from written texts, neglecting the spoken language tern 
as “incorrect” or “corrupt.” And there was always the idea in the back of ther 
the grammarian’s mind that all grammar could be constructed on the basis ; 
of Latin grammar. lutic 

The truth became more and more evident that (as one of the younger oe 
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linguists puts it) “that language is not the scratches you make with your 
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pen, but the noises you make with your mouth.” In analyzing unwritten or 
exotic languages, the student must rely on what he hears; he cannot de- 
pend on the distorted picture of speech that the written record usually gives. 
And in the course of this discipline (which demands courage, patience, and 
a trained and sensitive ear) it was seen that this was a very effective method 
of studying other languages as well, particularly those where the spoken 
language had little or no connection with the written language, such as 
Chinese, where speech and writing are two absolutely different things and 
should be studied as such. Even in English or French the foreigner can learn 
tospeak more naturally by observing the speech he hears on the radio or 
in the street rather than by studying books. 

Now in the majority of the languages of which we had such great 
strategic need in 1941—Japanese, Chinese, Thai, Korean, Burmese, Hin- 
dustani, Persian, Turkish, Malay, etc.—there were few if any dependable 
tools of instruction. The available grammars had been written by traders 
or missionaries or occasionally by foreign civil servants who had no idea 
that there could be tongues in which the Latin categories of gender, tense, 
etc. could not validly be used, that there could be languages whose structure 
was quite different from those of western Europe. 

Hence these grammars were almost useless when it came to learning the 
way in which such languages were actually put together. For learning the 
pronunciation, there was also an acute scarcity of instruments. To make a 
good phonetic transcription of the noises of a language (especially the tone 
languages of the East, which are often so elusive for westerners) is a work 
which demands real skill and considerable training. Few of the earlier stu- 
dents of living Oriental languages had the talent or the technique for getting 
down exactly what the native said. So in organizing classes in Burmese, 
Japanese, Thai, etc. it was necessary to prepare teaching materials. Trained 
linguists, skilled in listening, recorded the speech of natives in accurate 
transcription. After many conversations, after recording a large body of 
material, the structure of the language would begin to emerge. No attempt 
was made to fit the language into what Sturtevant has termed the “‘Pro- 
crustean bed of Latin grammar.” Conclusions were made about structure 
only after listening to a great deal of the spoken language without any 
prejudices about what it should be, without any tendency to fit a non-Latin 
language into a Latin mold. If the categories of noun-verb, subject-object 
were not applicable, they were not applied. Grammar was dealt with in 
terms of function, in terms of what the words did, without trying to tag 
them with labels which didn’t fit. 

The progress made has been considerable. It rests on a simple, yet revo- 
lutionary fact. In learning a language, in finding out how it is put together, 
it is better to listen carefully to natives than to read books about it by peo- 
ple who were never able to speak it. It is simply the application to the study 
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of language of scientific observation instead of abstract discussion. Instead 
of arguing about what a form should be, one listens and finds out what it is. 
Leonard Bloomfield has remarked in connection with the choice and use 
of the native informant: “‘We must exercise special care if the informant is 
literate. In this case he is likely to discourse about the system of writing and 
furnish us with obsolete literary forms. These are the things which he 
learned in school and he may be proud to transmit them to us and perhaps 
ashamed of the colloquial forms which he actually uses. ... In sum, the 
educated or “‘cultured’”’ informants are by no means preferable and are 
often inferior. The best informant is one who can be made to talk freely and 
naturally over a wide range of vocabulary and at the same time can slow 
dowu his speech sufficiently for dictation. The worst informant is the one 
who delivers theoretical discourses in English.’ 

It is clear that much of our foreign language instruction in the past re- 
volved around learning about the language in English rather than learn- 
ing how to talk the language itself. We were interested in telling the pupils 
“the rules’’—why the subjunctive was used after verbs of willing and desir- 
ing, etc. Classes in modern languages were sometimes lectures about them. 
We must not forget that language is very largely a matter of imitation, imi- 
tation done as closely as possible to a good native speaker. Language is by 
no means a logical construction. We must speak without worrying too much 
about “‘making a mistake.” Simply talk the way you hear a native talk, and 
try to understand the general drift of things. You may say that this appar- 
ently witless imitation of native speech is not deserving of college credit. 
Work on a college level should be theoretical, learned, we should be ac- 
quiring facts about the early history of the language, its literature, its cul- 
ture. But when the war broke out and we needed people who could really 
express themselves in foreign languages, we found that there were precious 
few who could really do so, even in the common west-European ones. And 
these weren’t usually the ones who had been majoring in German or French 
or even those who had been teaching. They were often second-generation 
immigrants who had never studied languages in the classroom, Americans 
who had lived and done business abroad, or cultivated refugees. 

The development of a school of “linguists” or better, “linguistic scien- 
tists’ in order to avoid any ambiguity, whose thought about methods of 
analysis and presentation were applied to the field of language instruc- 
tion, has had much to do in determining actual trends. Teachers of mod- 
ern languages are usually not “linguists” in this more special sense. Nor 


1 Leonard Bloomfield, The Practical Study of Foreign Languages, (Linguistic Society of 
America, Baltimore, 1942) p. 4. This little work is absolutely indispensable as an introduction 
to the practical application of these new trends in modern language study. For those interested 
in the theory, the journal Language, the official organ of the Linguistic Society, contains many 
interesting articles. 
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are the persons who are able to speak a good number of languages, the poly- 
glots. The linguist, according to Bloch and Trager, An Outline of Linguistic 
Analysis* is ‘‘a scientist whose subject matter is language and his task is to 
analyze and classify the facts of speech, as he hears them uttered by native 
speakers or as he finds them recorded in writing.” 

In teaching, the linguistic scientist should usually work with an inform- 
ant, a fluent native speaker, helping the students to follow the informant, 
aiding them to imitate the noises which the informant makes. Ideally the 
linguistic scientist and the informant would be one person, but that will be 
rare since a non-native seldom acquires native fluency in a language despite 
much loose talk about people who speak half-a-dozen languages ‘‘without 
accent.” 

More and more attention will be given by necessity to those languages 
which we used to regard as “rare” or “‘exotic.”’ It is quite within the realm of 
probability that the schools will be forced to expand their foreign language 
program enormously, to take care of new demands which they must meet if 
they wish to relate their curricula to existing needs. They will have to add 
courses in Chinese, Russian, Hindustani, Arabic. For certainly, if we do not 
return to our old ways of national isolation, we may expect to have more 
and more Americans in these territories, doing business, engaged in the 
work of rehabilitation and of education. And to engage in such activities 
fruitfully, we must be able to communicate with those with whom we are 
working. 

There will be an increased emphasis on giving a fluent command of the 
spoken language, in order to meet the common situations of everyday life 
and in order to be understood by natives. If the pupil can acquire this abil- 
ity to communicate and use the language as an instrument of daily living, 
he will go on learning automatically as soon as he is in a society of natives. 
The writing of the language, in most cases, will be considered as an addi- 
tional skill which has no inevitable connection with actual speaking. This is 
especially true of character languages such as Chinese and Japanese. At any 
rate, the direction will be from speaking and understanding to reading and 
writing, rather than vice-versa. At the present time, there is often an ex- 
cessive amount of reading of literary texts and of writing of exercises before 
the pupil is able to speak a simple phrase with any ease. It is certainly true 
that we learn to read and write more naturally after we have acquired some 
ability to speak and understand. 

More will be expected in less time. There is no reason why a working 
knowledge of any of the European languages cannot be acquired in from 
two to three months of really intensive work. The present university system 
of “‘taking’”’ some language “three hours per week” over a period of two or 


? B. Bloch and G. Trager, An Outline of Linguistic Analysis, (Linguistic Society of Amer- 
ica, Baltimore, 1942), p. 8. 
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three years is very wasteful. Concentration of language study for a period 
of three months at a time, to the exclusion of other unrelated studies, may 
upset the neatness of some college curriculum planning, but we have to do 
this if we want students to learn a language without actually going to the 
country where it is spoken. It could even be claimed that six weeks spent 
exclusively on the language, speaking it constantly with native informants 
and listening to phonograph records will give a greater degree of fluency 
than a year’s work administered in classroom doses. Remember, these be- 
ginning courses are not intended to initiate the student into the literature 
of the country nor train him to write the language. They are intended to 
get him to speak and to understand. After that he can enlarge his y scabu- 
lary, begin to read, and, if he is interested, to study the literature. But this 
is a different pursuit from acquiring the language as a practical tool. It has 


been shown that even in relatively unfamiliar languages such as Japanese ; 
and Chinese a great deal can be accomplished in six weeks of concentrated ; 
effort. A great deal, but not everything. We have been rather inclined as a 
national group to resort to “‘short cuts to culture,” to desire intellectual ac- ‘ 
complishment without intellectual effort. Six weeks of study will give the t] 
basic pattern in the language concerned. It can’t give the ability to con- ti 
verse freely on a variety of topics, a theoretical knowledge of grammar and ; 
syntax, a mastery of the written language. That is something for subse- mt 
quent study. 

After this beginning stage, when the pupil concentrates in learning how te 
to handle elementary speech, he can continue his language study not as 
language study per se but as area study. It has been frequently observed Cc 
that students who go to a foreign country to learn some specific subject tl 
often learn the language more quickly than those who come simply to ue 
learn the language for its own sake. After getting some hold on Russian, he sh 
can begin studying Russia, utilizing his linguistic equipment in reading and a 
discussion, unless he decides to make the development of the language his - 
particular speciality. Most students won’t. The historian will want to work sh 
in his knowledge of the language to read original documents; the political he 


scientist will want to study Soviet administrative structure from Soviet 
texts, and so on. In other words, language will be studied as a tool, in 
most cases. The idea of “area study” is taking on a more concrete shape, 
under the encouragement and influence of the Army Specialized Training 
Program. Many details remain to be worked out, however, in completely 
integrating language study with area study, not subordinating one at the 
expense of the other. As the Report of the First Year’s Operation of the Inten- 
sive Language Program states (p. 32): 

“Tn addition, the experience of the Program demonstrates that the time 
has come for the next step, that is the development of the Language Pro- 
gram into a program of regional studies. For example, instead of developing 
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a center for the study of Turkish, we should develop a center for the study 
of Turkey. In such a development, obviously, language is the central core, 
but it should be surrounded by the disciplines of history, the social and the 
natural sciences, and those studies which deal with the human being and 
his relation to his environment, physical and social. Such a development 
suffers from the same disabilities as did the language program—lack of 
teachers and lack of implementation. The idea of regional or areal programs 
is a trend in university education which was accelerated rather than origi- 
nated by the war.” 

By and large, the present trends reveal a new vigor and a new spirit of 
experiment which is all to the good. Modern language teaching has tended 
to be somewhat stuffy, somewhat peripheral, was not attracting the best 
undergraduate minds, who were going into what seemed to be more vital 
fields. Increased emphasis on language for use, the realization of economists, 
political scientists and many others that they need a practical knowledge 
of foreign languages in order to do their work effectively has freshened the 
air. The study of scientific linguistics has made great contributions all along 
the line. There is, however, the danger of certain anti-humanist reactions, a 
trace of the narrowly pragmatic in the ways of some linguistic scientists who 
fail to see their discipline in terms of its relation with other areas of human 
activity. Because the study of language has been freed from an excessive 
concern with written forms does not mean that written forms have ceased 
to have any importance. We must certainly learn languages as instruments 
of communication on an elementary and purely material level. In studying 
Chinese, we should be able to say “‘where is the toilet” and “I want some- 
thing to eat’’ so that a native can understand. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that language as the bearer of the culture and the tradition of a race 
should be pooh-poohed and completely abandoned to the specialists, 
whether philological or historical. If in our education we are striving to- 
wards an integral humanism, both are very necessary. And it would be a 
shame, really, to learn Chinese only to ask to find the W. C. without ever 
having the desire or the curiosity to read a text of Confucius. 


““AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDS 


Reflections on the “Intensive” Course* in Foreign 
Language 


BAYARD Quincy MorGAN 
Stanford University, California 


(Author’s summary.—Old and new features of the Army language course, and its drawbacks.) 


N THE “smoke-talk” which I delivered at Madison in 1931, the following 
passage occurs: 


This instance clearly shows 
For your inspection 

That no one really knows 
The right connection: 

Our language teaching flows 
In one direction, 

Then back again it goes— 
Result: dejection. 


I am reminded of this as I contemplate the so-called intensive method of 
foreign language instruction which is stirring up so much dust these days; 
for its essence, as I see it, is the child of the “‘direct method” of yesteryear. 
Teachers of my generation will have vivid memories of the direct method 
enthusiasm which swept across the country from about 1910 on, and of 
which the tangible evidence is still to be seen in such books as Max Walter’s 
German Lessons (1911) or Carl A. Krause’s The Direct Method in Modern 
Languages (1916). 

The advocates of the direct method did not live and preach in vain. They 
were correct in their insistence on the principle that speech means speaking, 
and hence that the ‘‘grammar-translation method,” as they called the usual 
procedure of the Latin class, was bound to be one-sided and inadequate. 
They also drove home the sound contention that people learn to speak by 
having practice in speaking, and their pupils spoke French and German 
more fluently and correctly, probably, than any American youths had ever 
done before. 

Since writing these lines, I have talked with a bright young woman who 
was taught both Latin and French about 1924 without any reference to 
formal grammar. At the time, she says, she could read fluently, and did so 
with pride; now she has nothing left, and feels that she has somehow been 
cheated of an educational birthright. 

What they overlooked was the practical realities of the American school 
system. Direct method teaching is undoubtedly the most arduous and 


* The term “intensive method,” which is frequently used in this connection, seems to me 
misleading. A “‘method” is a way of doing things, but “intensity” can only apply to an effort, 
which in this case is an effort on the student’s part. No matter how long and hard the teacher 
may work, there is no result unless the learner is willing to be crammed, and is capable of it. 
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exacting language teaching there is, and it calls for teachers who are either 
natives of the foreign land or who are virtually bilingual. We did not have 
enough teachers of this competence, and since no chain is stronger than its 
weakest link, the city system had to fall back upon methods which its entire 
staff could handle. 

Today the direct method has been rediscovered, and its modified form 
is the intensive method. The native “informant” supplies the ready and 
unerring command of the foreign idiom which the average American teacher 
cannot be expected to have; and, with the army footing the bills, the learner 
is subjected to an amount of aural-oral drilling which the writer, even three 
years ago, would not have imagined in his wildest dreams. And if he had 
done so, his college authorities would soon have waked him out of them. 
Under the present A.S.T.P. a full-time instructor is employed, in many 
institutions, for the teaching of as few as ten men; under normal college 
conditions, with beginning classes running five hours per week, and at 25 
students to the section, he would be teaching at least 75, and if classes ran 
only four or even three hours per week, his enrollment was correspondingly 
larger. 

Like the one-time evangelists of the direct method, the present spokesmen 
of the intensive method are overlooking some things. One such oversight— 
of crucial importance in a peace-time school program—is the financial bur- 
den just mentioned. Another thing is that since no such quantity of teaching 
has ever been concentrated on the learner in an American schoal, there was 
no standard against which the achievements of the method could be 
measured. 

An approximation to such a comparison was made at Stanford this year, 
although our department did not attempt a truly “intensive” course, i.e., 
one in which the student, for the time being, devotes his entire time to the 
mastery of a single foreign language. For the A.S.T.P. we used the same 
textbook as in our civilian classes. The latter meet five hours a week, and 
the traditional assumption is that the C student spends two hours in study 
for each class period; this would then total 15 learning hours. The soldiers 
in the first A.S.T.P. unit met with the teacher 12 hours per week, and had 
at first very little time for outside study. Thus soldiers and civilians sup- 
posedly had about the same amounts of learning time; but the soldiers did 
much better. In the same number of weeks the soldier-students covered 
nearly 50 percent more ground than the civilians, and they had a better 
oral command of the language. (However, we have been stressing reading 
of late years, so conditions were not wholly comparable in this respect.) 

The assumption seems justified that hours spent with a skilled instructor 
are more productive of learning than hours of solitary study (assuming that 
the home study was actually done). At the same time, we should not forget 
that there is a fixed maximum ratio between the learner’s progress and the 
amount of time he devotes to any subject, and that the success of the in- 
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tensive language course is largely due to the very great amount of time it 
demands and gets. 

There is a third thing which the discussion of the intensive course has 
tended to obscure, and that is the status of the flunks. What we hear about 
is the success of the successful; but nobody breathes a word about the 
failure of the failures. We are given to understand that in three months, 
under the new plan, every beginner speaks the foreign language with a cor- 
rect pronunciation, a large vocabulary, and a mastery of syntax. No ex- 
perienced teacher will believe this, and the ‘normal curve’’ of the educa- 
tionist is inconsistent with it. 

This matter of the flunk has been brought home to me by personal ex- 
perience gained with a group of elderly officers in the Civil Affairs Training 
School. We started out bravely on the same lines as those followed in the 
A.S.T.P. (which by the way has its failures like any other beginning lan- 


guage course), with three sections of 12 men each. At the end of about two : 
weeks it became evident that some eight of the 36 could not keep up the - 
initial pace we had set. So we reshuffled the classes, and I, interested in the d 
problem as such, took the eight under my charge. We met two hours a day, th 
six days a week, and I tried out on my men every teaching device I had fe 
ever found useful, and some that I invented ad hoc. 
I have often wished, as I sweated with, for, and over my patient but 
quite hopeless plodders, that one of the ‘‘intensive’’ boys could have charge 
of my class for just two days. He would have found, as I found, that it 
makes no difference how you teach, if the learner is not capable of remem- 
bering what you tell him; that it makes no difference whether you use a 
native informant or a phonetically trained coach, if the learner can’t hear 
the difference between isch and ich, or can’t reproduce it if he hears it. di 
I shall never forget, if I live to be a hundred, a certain Captain who was T 
“alerted” and taken away in mid-course. He came in to say goodbye in the lis 
midst of a class. Holding out his hand to me with a beaming smile, he said ar 
with devastating clarity, “Auf Weidersehn!’”’ It was the perfect demon- pé 
stration of my thesis: any system of learning presupposes a learner, and W 
when the learner breaks down, he takes the system with him. 
One way of comparing two systems of instruction is by their surrender in 
value to the flunk. What the flunk takes away with him, under the old-line Fe 
system, I think I can tell you. He takes a textbook (if he keeps it), in which th 
he can find the explanation of things once told him in class, once under- co 
stood; some language forms and phrases tied to a set of principles which "I 
are part of an organic whole, being the “‘code’’ of the foreign language; and di 
a pronunciation, I venture to assert, at least no worse than that of any an 
other flunk. Po 
Now, then, what is the flunk of the “intensive” course going to take 5q1 
away with him? I should like to know, and I invite some one who has used 
0 


that method to inform the readers of this journal. They will be interested. 
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Languages and the War Effort: 
Additional Remarks 


Major Francis MILLET Rocers, U.S.M.C. 


(Author’s summary.—The following supplements the article published in the May issue and 
brings the tables contained therein up to date, in accordance with recent changes. It also 
illustrates that, in compiling vocabulary lists, a direct study of the foreign institution is essen- 
tial.) 
EFERRING to my article on ‘“‘Languages and the War Effort” pub- 

lished in the May, 1943, issue, an example of how vocabulary must 
be continually modified in accordance with changing institutions was fur- 
nished in July, 1943, in French North Africa when the French high com- 
mand published new age limits for the different ranks within the Air Force, 
recently reorganized under General Henri Bouscat, the new chef d’état-major 
des forces aériennes frangaises. The names of the ranks of general officers in 
the French Air Force, in Table II of my basic article, should now read as 
follows: 


11. 
10. Général d’armee aérienne 

9. Général de corps aérien 

8. Général de division aérienne 
7. Général de brigade aérienne. 


Several excellent examples of errors which creep into word lists not 
drawn up directly from a study of foreign institutions are furnished in 
Theodore Huebener’s “‘An Air Vocabulary of 100 words,” fortunately pub- 
lished in the same issue of the Modern Language Journal as my original 
article, for it illustrates exactly the point I was trying to drive home. A com- 
parison of my Table I with the words he lists under the heading “Aerial 
Warfare” reveals some discrepancies. 

The U. S. Army Air Forces consist of several Air Forces (8th Air Force 
in the United Kingdom, 9th Air Force in the Middle East, etc.). An Air 
Force consists of commands and/or wings. The commands and/or wings, 
the two being on the same echelon in general, although current usage is 
confusing, are subdivided into groups, the groups into sguadrons, and the 
squadrons into flights. U. S. Marine Aviation has wings. These are sub- 
divided into groups, the groups into squadrons, the squadrons into divisions, 
and the divisions into sections. U. S. Naval Aviation is more complicated. 
Patrol wings, now called Fleet Air Wings, are subdivided directly into 
squadrons. A group in Naval Aviation is the ensemble of the planes aboard 
an aircraft carrier. These planes form squadrons, a carrier group consisting 
of several squadrons. 
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In the French Armée de l’Air, the unit corresponding to our command 
and/or wing is the escadre. The escadre is subdivided into groupes, and the 
groupes into escadrilles (corresponding to U.S.A.A.F. squadrons). Units 
larger than escadres are at present in a state of flux. 

Mr. Huebener is correct in putting German Geschwader opposite French 
escadre, and German Staffel opposite French escadrille. His English equiva- 
lents (and here he apparently means American-English), however, are in 
error. I have no idea where his German word for “air force”’ came from. 

The German Armed Forces are called the Wehrmacht and consist of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, respectively the Heer, the Kriegsmarine, 
and the Luftwaffe. The latter is subdivided into several Luftflotten. These 
are in turn subdivided into Fliegerkorps, and the Fliegerkorps into Ge- 
schwader.* There are no longer any combatant Fliegerdivisionen. 

The Geschwader is the equivalent of our command and/or wing, and is 
normally homogeneous. The following types exist: 


Type German American-English 

abbreviation translation 

Jagdgeschwader J.G. Fighter-wing 

Zerstérergeschwader Z.G. Twin-engine fighter wing 

Nachtjagdgeschwader N.J.G.  Night-fighter wing 

Schnellkampfgeschwader S.K.G. Fighter-bomber wing 

Schlachtgeschwader S.G. Ground attack wing 

Sturzkampfangriffgeschwader (Stuka) St.K.G. Dive-bomber wing 

Kampfgeschwader K.G. Bomber-wing 

Lehrgeschwader L.G. Tactical development wing (operational). 


Each Geschwader is given a number within the whole Luftwaffe, as 
K. G. 56, “56th Bomber Wing.” The Geschwader is usually subdivided into 
three Gruppen, numbered within the Geschwader. A Roman numeral desig- 
nates the group within the wing, as JJ K. G. 56, “nd Group of the 56th 
Bomber Wing.”’ The Gruppe is normally subdivided into three Staffeln 
(squadrons), which are also numbered within the Geschwader. An Arabic 
numeral designates the squadron within the wing, as 5 K. G. 56, “Sth 
Squadron of 56th Bomber Wing.’’ This system of numbering automatically 
tells what group the squadron is in, for Squadrons 1, 2 and 3 are in the Ist 
Group, 4, 5, and 6 in the 2nd Group, etc. 

There are three words for the subdivisions of the Staffel, that is, for the 
echelon corresponding to the U.S.A.A.F.’s flight, namely, Schwaerme, 
Ketten, and Rotte. The former seems to consist of five planes, the Ketten 
of three, and the Rotten of two. 

There are a few other words in Mr. Huebener s list which are worthy of 


* The Luftwaffe is headed by Reichsmarschall Hermann Goering, his rank being specially 
created for him alone. A Luftflotte is normally commanded by a Generaloberst, occasionally 
now by a Generalfeldmarschall. The latter rank should be added in Table II. 
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discussion. The usual French word for ‘“‘cockpit’”’ is carlingue. A “compass” 
used for finding North is a boussole; the word compas is used for the drawing 
instrument. As for horse-power, a 1,000 H.P. motor is un moteur de 1000 
chevaux. Finally, the French habitually use the English term blackout. 

In conclusion I should like to remark that it would be very desirable to 
have my Tables I and II expanded to include Dutch, Russian, Chinese and 
Japanese. I do hope that persons qualified in those languages and in the 
subject matter will publish such lists. 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!”’ 


: 
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The Place of Modern Foreign Language in 
Liberal Education Today 


MAXWELL SMITH 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


(Author’s summary.—A plea for more attention to Portuguese, Italian, Russian and Japanese.) 


FEW months ago the situation not merely of foreign languages but 

indeed of all liberal arts education seemed dark indeed. Inspired no 
doubt by sincere if misguided enthusiasm for winning the war, such well 
known figures as Roger Babson and Harry Hopkins pronounced the death 
sentence on our colleges for the duration. However, it was not long before 
powerful influences leaped to the defense: Mr. Raymond Gram Swing on the 
radio, Vice-Chancellor Alex Guerry in an article for the Chattanooga 
Times, and Mr. Willkie in his magnificent speech at Duke University in 
defense of liberal training and the open mind. Secretary Stimson who at 
first seemed to have intended the utilization only of the technical equip- 
ment anc laboratories of the colleges for military training, has now broad- 
ened his whole plan, and the present curriculum for aviation trainees, such 
as we are now receiving at the University of Chattanooga, is in many 
respects admirable in its diversity since it includes not merely physics and 
mathematics, but also geography, history and English. The navy program 
soon to be announced will be similar, though even broader in its scope. Yet 
while expressing my appreciation for the recognition of our colleges by the 
armed services, I wish to emphasize one point which I think has been too 
often overlooked, namely the vital importance of modern foreign languages 
in the educational pattern, not only for the prosecution of the war but also 
for the kind of world we shall live in after the peace. 

I should be quite willing to rest the claim of modern and indeed of 
classical languages on their purely cultural values, were it not that our pres- 
ent age of conflict and national crisis requires us to reexamine all our re- 
sources and determine which must be temporarily laid aside and which are 
on a priority list. It would not be difficult, I think, to prove that the pos- 
session of one modern language, French, German or Spanish is almost in- 
dispensable to the cultivated man or woman, not only to appreciate the 
literature and culture of foreign civilization, but indeed to understand fully 
the richness and grammatical structure of one’s own mother tongue. In 
any plan of education, it is language which gives the key that unlocks many 
doors, and in one sense literature, the product of language, is the record of 
all the progress which mankind has made in knowledge, as well as in the 
creation of permanent beauty. 

Yet the skeptic may say, “‘All this is very fine, but the study of foreign 
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language is a peace time luxury which with other luxuries we must forego 
for the duration.” It is to answer this point of view that I wish to discuss 
now the practical values of modern languages for the war effort and the 
period of reconstruction. I shall try to present facts rather than glittering 
generalities. Not long ago I received a request from the Signal Corps to 
send them the names of any recent majors, either men or women, in French, 
German and Spanish. Every few days we see an advertisement of recruiting 
stations for WACS, WAVES and SPARS, asking for linguists in the above 
languages as well as in Russian, Italian, Portuguese and Japanese. How 
many realize that our American troops in Great Britain are being given in- 
structions in three languages, French, German and Italian? The reason for 
this choice is obvious—these are the three countries which will soon be ex- 
posed to our invasion. Some of my former students have already returned 
from North Africa and tell me how important it is to know French in Mo- 
rocco, Algeria and Tunisia. One of our own Chattanoogans stationed in 
North Africa, Captain Creed Bates, former principal of City High, has been 
helping to organize the teaching of French to these soldiers. 

If I mention most frequently the value of French, it is merely because 
this is the foreign tongue with which I am most familiar and it implies no 
lack of enthusiasm for the study of German or Spanish. In my opinion, each 
of these three languages should have a generous place in our curriculum for 
each one has its own particular value, Spanish for commerce, German for 
scientific research, French for its literary and cultural richness particularly 
in connection with the development of English literature. This character- 
ization does not, however, imply that German and Spanish are without 
great cultural value, or that French is not also of tremendous importance 
in the field of science or industry. In my opinion, no true friend of language 
study, no really cultured person will ever try to acclaim one of these lan- 
guages at the expense of another. In the first World War an unfortunate 
hysteria was responsible for the temporary eclipse of German. This time 
we have been more sensible, and though Spanish has received a belated and 
well deserved emphasis because of Secretary Hull and our good neighbor 
policy with Latin America, the study of German, especially by students 
in the sciences has slackened only slightly. After the defeat of France there 
were, it is true, some misguided educators who decried the teaching of 
French. It would be as foolish for us to allow the dislike of Vichy to blind 
us to the value of French as it would be to drop German because we do not 
like Hitler, Italian because we despise Mussolini, or Spanish because we do 
not trust Dictator Franco or approve the neutrality of Argentina. On 
November 26, 1942, in his radio address delivered before the town meeting 
of the air, Mr. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, declared 
it is clear that we should not ignore the fact that we need generalists as 
well as specialists to win a war and to organize a peace. The study of 
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foreign languages, of history, philosophy, religion and literatures, of the 
fine arts, of sociology, economics, geography and government—the develop- 
ment of leaders grounded in the disciplines of the humanities—these leaders 
we need in war time as in peace time—and these leaders are the special 
product of the liberating arts. 

And now I come to the final portion of my argument, the need of modern 
languages for the reconstruction period in which America, abandoning the 
false doctrine of isolationism which led up to the present conflict, will play 
the decisive role in the creation and maintaining of a better world order. 
I quote the distinguished author Louis Adamic who tells us in his monthly 
bulletin for January 1943, ‘Two Way Passage,” that “one of the most 
important qualifications for people who will go abroad as relief and re- 
habilitation executives and field workers will be the ability to speak the 
language of the countries to which they go. Educators and teachers, for 
instance, will have to know them perfectly. The same goes for many execu- 
tives and administrators, and, of course, for translators, interpreters and 
public relations people.” 

A few days ago I received a letter from one of my former French majors 
at the University of Chattanooga who is seeking a position with the State 
Department Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Program. “I have turned 
over a number of stones in an effort to get into restoration work in France. 
The State Department program looks like the best bet from all angles— 
a career that would appeal to me keenly—the world is moving fast isn’t it? 
French, far from being a member of the despised “Liberal Arts,” is the 
means of getting a job mighty quickly. A knowledge of any of the Western 
European languages can be sold right over the counter in Washington 
today. I was offered $5100 a year right off the bat.” In this connection may 
I add that a year or two ago Mr. Edgar Hoover, Director of F.B.I., informed 
me personally that he had a place ready for any student from the University 
of Chattanooga majoring in French, German or Spanish, if the student 
really knew the language well. 

To give some idea of the importance of modern foreign languages in our 
relations with the post-war world, I should like to quote a few figures given 
by Professor Mario A. Pei of Columbia University in an article for the 
French Review, October 1942. First in regard to nationals who speak these 
languages as their mother tongue, we find 57 million speak French, 106 
million Spanish, 80 million German, 51 million Portuguese, 45 million 
Italian, 140 million Russian and 102 million Japanese. But this is not a 
complete picture, because there are also large colonial populations dis- 
tributed as follows: French 83 million, Spanish one million, Portuguese 93 
million, Italian 13 million, Russian 40 million, and Japanese 64} million. 
But even this is not the whole story for it is estimated that the following 
large populations possess a second or cultural language as follows: French 
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50 million, Spanish 4 million, German 70 million, Portuguese one million, 
Italian 10 million, Russian one million and Japanese two million. By adding 
these figures together we have the following imposing totals of people who 
can be reached through the medium of these languages: French 190 million, 
Spanish 111 million, German 150 million, Portuguese 61} million, Italian 
68 million, Russian 181 million, Japanese 168} million. From these figures 
the teachers of each of our three leading foreign languages in American 
schools can take pardonable pride: Spanish for having the largest total of 
nationals, except for Russia; French for having the most widely spread 
colonial language, 83 million; Germany for having the supremacy as a 
second or cultural language with 70 million, and French finally for having 
the largest composite total outside of English, 190 million. Surely a perusal 
of these imposing figures should convince any fair minded person that we 
could ill afford to neglect any one of these three great languages, and that 
we should provide at least schools for specialists in our great universities 
for students of Portuguese, Italian, Russian and Japanese. And now may I 
close with a quotation from one of our great American educators, President 
Charles Seymour of Yale University which appeared in the New York 
Times magazine, Sunday, December 27, 1942. “For the first time in Ameri- 
can history tens of thousands of Americans are being sent to foreign areas 
to represent in one way or another the intentions and institutions of the 
United States. If they are to represent us and do their jobs as agents, Ad- 
ministrators, engineers, relief workers, or as military men, they must know 
the languages and customs, the history, the psychology and the government 
of the people among whom they will work. They must know these things 
as well as their own professions.” 

I call upon all men of good will, therefore, all who recognize that America 
can never again lapse back into an ostrich-like oblivion of the outside world, 
to recognize the importance of modern language study for the new era of 
world brotherhood and interdependence, the threshold of which we are 
about to cross, when after a total victory we shall sit down at the peace 
table with our allies. 
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A New Course in Basic Language 


HELEN S. EATON 
International Auxiliary Language Association, 
New York, N. Y. 


(Author’s summary.—A new Basic Language Course for high school or freshman college with 
the material arranged in groups of Latin word-families in chart form showing the derivational 
steps in Latin, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, French, and the Latin element in English, has 
promising results for the learning of a basic vocabulary in any one of these foreign languages 
or for the enlarging of the English vocabulary.) 


N LINE with the efforts on the part of progressive language teachers 

for new methods in presentation of material which may achieve better 
results from language learning, and in view of the lack of interest in Latin 
on the part of the majority of today’s students, a new Basic Language 
Course has been planned, presenting Latin, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
French, and English vocabulary. 

The material for the Course was drawn from a much larger body of 
data assembled by a group of linguists and philologists, members of the 
linguistic staff of the International Auxiliary Language Association. This 
material is the result of some years of work and furnishes in groups of Latin 
word-families the derivatives and compounds in etymologically correspond- 
ing words in the several languages just mentioned. 

The material is arranged in the following manner: the basic Latin word, 
with its meaning in English, is given; then follow, in chart form, showing 
each derivational step, groups of the etymologically corresponding words 
in the languages mentioned above. A page of the most frequently used 
suffixes in Latin, the Romance languages, and English, formed on sub- 
stantive stems, together with their usual meaning, a similar page for verb 
stems, and a third for adjective stems (43 in number); a page of the most 
frequently used prefixes (20 in number) form the initial material of the 
course. Principal parts of Latin verbs are given, and the nominative and 
ablative cases of substantives. 

Generally speaking, in learning a foreign language there are three skills 
to be mastered: vocabulary, grammar and syntax, and idioms. The last two 
named cannot be learned without the first; but the first can be acquired 
without the other two. It would seem to facilitate the task if the stress in 
the initial stage were put on one skill, although there is no difficulty in using 
this vocabulary course simultaneously with a usual course including gram- 
mar and syntax. 

The aim of the course, besides providing a possession vocabulary in one 
of the languages mentioned, is to show the derivational system which pre- 
vails in the Romance languages and the Latin element of English and 
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thereby to give the ability to recognize the semantic value of new words 
when subsequently encountered, and to train the student in logical thinking. 

The course, in modified form, through a grant given for the purpose, was 
made a part of the curriculum during the two semesters of the year 1942-43 
at the University of New Mexico and was given by the present author who, 
in the capacity of Linguistic Research Associate to the Association men- 
tioned, was a member of the staff which worked out the material. 

For the first semester, in order to get registration of a cross-section of 
the freshman student-body, the University announced the course as ‘‘Ele- 
mentary Spanish.’’ Therefore the material was somewhat modified and 
only Latin, Spanish, and English were used. As a guide to selection of word- 
families to be studied, Keniston’s Standard List of Spanish Words and 
Idioms was used. One hundred twenty Latin word-families were studied 
which furnished a vocabulary in Spanish of some 1150 words of which 1066 
are in Keniston’s List. The remaining words are those of regular formation 
that come in a word-family studied, that present no special learning burden, 
and are within the first 3000 of the Buchanan Graded Spanish Word Book. 
Eighty-five idiomatic phrases were studied, involving words from those 
just mentioned and contained in the Keniston List. A few isolated, frequent 
Spanish words were given. These were words either obscure in derivation, 
like “tomar,” or belonging in a word-family which contains no other word of 
initial importance, like “bastar,’’ “‘bastante.’’ Frequent vowel mutations 
and consonantal changes in Spanish from the original Latin were brought 
to the attention of the student and linked to certain conjugational forms in 
Spanish verbs. Other linguistic elements peculiar to Spanish, such as the 
difference in usage between “ser” and “estar,” were brought out in their 
relation to derivation. A page giving rules for pronunciation in Spanish was 
furnished the students. After a few weeks, connected discourse in Spanish, 
both as dictation and as sight reading and translation, was given as class 
work. (Only the present tense of the verb was used.) 

A controlled experiment was initiated in the autumn of ’42 at the Uni- 
versity. Incoming freshmen who had elected Elementary Spanish and, with 
one or two exceptions, had not previously studied that language were di- 
vided into three groups as nearly parallel as circumstances allowed. Group A 
was taught Spanish in the usual manner and served as Control Group I; 
Group C was similarly taught and served as Control Group II; Group B 
was the experimental group and, for one semester, was taught the ele- 
mentary Basic Language Course used as an introduction to Spanish. During 
the second semester the surviving members of all three groups studied 
Spanish. In this semester Group B was kept intact but members of the 
other two groups were scattered. Identical tests were given to all three 
groups at the beginning and at the end of the first semester and at the end 
of the second semester. The testing was in English Vocabulary (the first 
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100 words of Thorndike’s Intelligence Examination for High School Grad- 
uates, JJ, Part II) and in Spanish Vocabulary (Part II of the Codperative 
Spanish Tests, Junior Form 1935). 

It was expected that, at the end of the first semester, the experimental 
group which was learning other things as well, would not have made as 
much progress in Spanish vocabulary as the control groups but would have 
made more progress in English vocabulary; and, at the end of the second 
semester, would have made more progress in Spanish vocabulary than the 
other two. The following table gives the average results of the tests given 
the first semester and is based on ratings and scores of only those students 
who completed the semester’s work and were present at both testing periods 
for at least one of the two series given. 


Per- 
centile Ist 2nd 
Age intell. Test Test Gain 
rating 
Group A (Sp.) 19 46— 30+ 44 + 14+ 
(Eng.) 19+ 61— 71+ 69.7+ —1.4— 
Group B (Sp.) 18 62+ 29— 45 + 17-— 
(Eng.) 18 65+ 72- 2.6+ 
Group C (Sp.) 20-— 53- 26-— 43 + 17+ 
(Eng.) 8+ « 9 


It will be noted that the experimental group made approximately the 
same progress in Spanish vocabulary as the higher of the two control groups 
and in English vocabulary made substantially more progress than either 
of the other two groups. 

There were many disturbing factors to the proper carrying on of the 
experiment during the second semester. The chief two of these were the 
withdrawal, after four weeks, of the teacher who took on the experimental 
group and the misunderstanding of certain informal instructions given the 
substitute teacher whereby the experimental group was not allowed to look 
up the meaning of any Spanish word either in or out of class for another 
period of four weeks. The tests were given, however, but have no signifi- 
cance. Notwithstanding, the results showed a progress in Spanish vocabu- 
lary on the part of the experimental group identical in amount to that made 
by the better of the two newly formed control groups and a progress in 
English vocabulary standing between the two. 

Although an experiment of such a numerically small nature can offer no 
proof of the merit of such a course, it seemed to those concerned to indicate 
that further experimentation using this material would be of great value. 
The material as used is adapted to High School students as well as to fresh- 
man university beginners in Spanish. A like course using the material as an 
initial stage in the study of French, Italian, or Portuguese would surely 
prove as valuable. 
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During the second semester this elementary course was repeated and 
two other courses were given by the teacher who taught the elementary 
Basic Language Course in the first term. The repeated elementary Basic 
Language Course was given for students who had had difficulties with first- 
semester foreign language, some of whom had failed this subject. The ma- 
terial was necessarily less extensive in amount than that given the first 
semester. All these students had a defeatist point of view and were con- 
vinced that they could never learn a foreign language. From the outset, 
however, they seemed and expressed themselves as interested in the Basic 
Language Course. And when, after a few weeks, they were given connected 
discourse in Spanish to translate which they accomplished successfully, the 
defeatist attitude entirely disappeared. One of the two new courses, an Ad- 
vanced Basic Language Course, for upper-class and graduate students, 
used the same material but in all the languages mentioned and included a 
much higher level and much more extensive vocabulary. The aim was the 
same as for the elementary course; a subsidiary aim was to train teachers 
to use the elementary Basic Language Course. The second of the new 
courses was in English Vocabulary and used the same method but gave the 
material in Latin and English only and covered a much wider range of 
vocabulary in English. It also gave the Germanic affixes corresponding to 
the Latin-derived ones and brought out the nuance of semantic difference 
in English doublets of Latin and of Germanic origins. There was also special 
attention given to the spelling of words like ‘‘separate,”’ “supersede,”’ link- 
ing them to the Latin stem and its meaning, and to the proper defining of 
terms in English. These two courses were also considered by those con- 
cerned to be of a decidedly promising nature. The latter of these two would 
also be suitable for High School students. 


““FOREIGN LANGUAGES—AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FUTURE!”’ 
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“Short Time’ Suggestions for Spanish Classes 


RutH C. JACKSON 
New Trier High School, Winnetka, Illinots 


(Author’s summary.—A few minutes daily or several days during the term can be utilized to 
augment oral and aural control, to increase knowledge and understanding of the other Ameri- 
can republics, and to bring language study closer to the daily lives of the students.) 


CT pede of us use text books and readers in our Spanish classes, but in addi- 

tion to these basic materials, there are many activities that can be car- 
ried on during a part of a class period or for a few days to vary the em- 
phasis of the class work or to intensify specific objectives. Such activities 
are destined to accomplish several purposes. One consideration is an in- 
crease in aural comprehension and oral facility. Another is the encourage- 
ment of factual knowledge and understanding of the other American 
republics where Spanish is spoken in order to interest the students in these 
countries. A third purpose is the building up of a group feeling among the 
members of the class in a shared experience, giving them a common back- 
ground through the individual contributions of each member. Most of these 
suggestions presuppose a certain basis of information and an active interest 
concerning Latin America on the part of the teacher. Numerous excellent 
bibliographies are available, however, to aid the teacher in acquiring the 
necessary foundation, and new sources of useful material are rapidly in- 
creasing. 

A bulletin board in the classroom can be utilized in many ways. The 
material, usually renewed weekly, is selected either by the teacher or a class 
committee from the items brought in by students and teacher. This material 
can be introduced by the teacher or a student and then left posted to be 
read over by students before and after class or by those who finish written 
work in advance of the others. Clippings in English or Spanish of general 
interest, articles on current events or items related to the reading material 
being used by the class form one group of material. This includes newspaper 
clippings, pictures, magazine articles, advertisements and illustrative ma- 
terials from the Latin American Consulates or governmental departments 
or agencies. Reports on special topics or maps made for one class can be 
displayed to all. Menus, Christmas cards, letters, announcements, etc., are 
easy to read. With some material, a typed vocabulary list giving English 
meanings for words makes for more effective reading and retention of words. 
War terms in connection with Spanish news items interest students par- 
ticularly at the present time. The bulletin board thus provides a variety of 
suggestions for oral work, aids vocabulary building, and increases reading 
ability as well as giving the class a factual background concerning Latin 
America. 
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Primarily to aid in oral and aural learning, the following activities can 
be carried out during a part of a period. 

1. Arithmetic Drill in Spanish: 

One student states a simple problem in Spanish and then calls quickly 
upon another. If the second answers correctly, he in turn states a problem, 
and so on. If he does not respond immediately, someone else is called upon. 
If all the members of the class are endeavoring to answer each problem, 
this drill will increase facility in the use of numbers. Because the sentence 
structure of the problems is so simple, the drill can be started early in the 
course. 

2. Current Events: 

Each student is encouraged to look for items concerning Latin American 
countries in the daily papers and a short time can be devoted each week to 
a presentation and discussion of these items. (This work is correlated with 
the background material on Latin America and the bulletin board as dis- 
cussed in other sections.) 

3. Conversation: 

Directed conversation on the events of the day before or school «:ctivi- 
ties, begun by questions from the teacher, can encourage the builc.ing of 
vocabulary as well as oral expression. New words are listed on the black- 
board for future use. 

4. Dramatizations: 

The class is divided into small groups of four to five persons who pre- 
pare short dramatizations of everyday topics (a meal, a walk through the 
halls, a party or date, a trip). At first the topics can be suggested by the 
teacher, but later selected by each group. The dramatizations are then pre- 
sented to the rest of the class. 

To give the class a common background of knowledge concerning Latin 
America, a consistent planned program can be carried out. From the begin- 
ning, the teacher can take a little time from week to week for a discussion 
of the geography, pre-Columbian history, exploration and conquest, colo- 
nial, and independence periods, modern history and the economic develop- 
ment of the other American Republics. It will usually be true that many 
members of the class have information of value to add to such discussions 
or will be encouraged to seek out such items to contribute. The series of 
discussions can build up a more sympathetic understanding of the Latin 
American countries and our relations with them as well as coalescing the 
class into a working group through the utilization of the contributions of 
each member. Even though the discussion in beginning classes may be in 
English, a great many Spanish words can be introduced. Short written 
answers to questions will help to fix the information gained. As the class 
increases in linguistic ability, a planned series of more formal oral reports 
in Spanish can be given by various members to the group. If these reports 
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are based upon brief notes, they will increase oral facility and aural compre- 
hension as well as build up the factual knowledge of the class. A series of 
picture maps of the various countries of Latin America, showing important 
cities, products labeled in Spanish, and illustrations of historical events 
makes certain aspects of this work more memorable and such maps may be 
explained to the class in Spanish. 

Letter writing is usually enjoyed by a class and if a brief outline of the 
letter writing forms and use of proper names in Spanish is given, the 
students can correspond with other students in Spanish-speaking countries 
or spend a few minutes writing short notes to a member of the class who 
may be absent for a prolonged period. 

Everyone is interested in food. A collection of menus with enough for 
each member of the class or a mimeographed list of food terms can be dis- 
tributed and the various classifications of food or Latin American dishes 
then discussed. Each student can plan a day’s meals or a restaurant menu 
in an attractive form. This work can well be tied in with studies of nutri- 
tion, vitamin requirements or rationing problems. 

Three days of work based on advertisements provides both oral and 
written drill. On the first day, each student prepares an idiomatic trans- 
lation of an advertisement. (Those in the Spanish edition of the Reader’s 
Digest are easy to use because they concern familiar material and are clear 
and brief.) These are read to the rest of the class and vocabulary lists of 
useful words are made. On the second day, the students prepare Spanish 
versions of advertisements in English and read them to the class, omitting 
the product name to see if the others can determine what is advertised. On 
the third day, each student writes his own advertisement with as attractive 
a layout and illustrations as possible. The best of these may be posted on 
the bulletin board for other classes. 

In each class, too, there are those who like to write stories and read 
them to the group, or to draw cartoons concerning the class work. The 
better students can be encouraged to do more of this type of work. 

Each of the above suggestions takes but little time and can be worked 
into the regular program of the class at intervals not only to stimulate 
linguistic and cultural progress, as indicated, but also to bring the lan- 
guage work closer to the immediate everyday interests of the students and 
to broaden these interests into connected knowledge and understanding of 
the Spanish-speaking countries. 


“TIME TO RETIRE—FROM LINGUISTIC ISOLATION!”’ 
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French Book List 


HE French Book List for 1943 comprises titles published principally 

in New York and Montreal, in addition to a few volumes which have 
appeared in Switzerland and South America and a number of Canadian 
reprints of books printed one year earlier in France. A remarkable, if incom- 
plete, list of titles published in France during the first three years of German 
occupation, prepared by Professor Henri Peyre, appeared in the Romanic 
Review for April 1943. 

As in past years, the French Book Review Committee offers its recom- 
mendations on the basis of (1) significance and general interest and (2) liter- 
ary excellence. The letter A, following a synopsis, indicates works of out- 
standing merit, the letter B, works deemed to be quite above average, the 
letter C, readable, but less distinguished titles. The present membership 
of the Committee is as follows: Professor Joseph Brown, Jr., University of 
Connecticut, Mr. Walter B. Dumas, W. B. Dumas Co., Foreign Booksellers, 
Boston, Professor Lena L. Mandell, Wheaton College (Mass.), Dr. Honor 
C. McCusker, Rare Book Room, Boston Public Library, Professor David 
M. Dougherty, Clark University, Chairman. 


FICTION 


Bordeaux, Henri. La sonate au clair de lune. Paris, Plon (Canadian reprint, 
1942). 246 p. $1.50. 
Sentimentalized story of a girl’s ill-starred attempts to effect a reconciliation between her 
parents. A characteristic work of Bordeaux, credible in places, with strong central figures. 
(C) 
Bulair, Jean. Rencontres. Montreal, Valiquette, 1943. 179 p. $1.50. 


The intrusion of a shipwrecked Norwegian sailor in a quiet ménage of French-Canadian 
farmers provides the framework for a psychological tale of strictly average merit. (C) 


Colette. Chambre d’hétel. Paris, Fayard (Canadian reprint, 1943). 217 p. 
$1.50. 


Two mildly interesting stories dealing with matters of the heart. The author has lost none 
of her power of characterization. (C) 


————.. Julie de Carneilhan. Paris, Fayard (Canadian reprint, 1942). 
220 p. $1.50. 


Somewhat superficial study of the rather aimless existence of a Parisian lady who is not 
above entering into financial deals with her former husband. (C) 


Constantin-Weyer, Maurice. Le maitre de la route. Geneva, Ed. Milieu du 
Monde, 1941. 254 p. $1.50. 


The lurid career of a French youth who breaks away from family and country to achieve 
material success at middle age. By no means comparable to the author’s earlier works. (C) 


Daniel-aps. L’ombre de la douleur. Paris, Plon (Canadian reprint, 1941). 
246 p. $1.50. 
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Five excellent short stories in as many settings, wherein echoes of the past, voices of love, 
grief, or hatred gain unusual strength in reminiscence. (B) 
Desmarchais, Rex. La Chesnaie. Montreal, Ed. de l’Arbre, 1942. 294 p. 
$1.50. 
Abortive attempt of a self-appointed leader to establish an anti-Semitic and Fascist 
French-Canadian sta: ¢, in order to right the “wrongs of centuries.” (C) 
Desrosiers, Léo-Paul. Sources. New York, Brentano’s, 1942. 227 p. $1.50. 
A society girl of Montreal marries a wealthy farmer, manages to adjust to life with him on 
his remote farm, discovering that she herself is at heart a “habitante.” (C) 
Eylo:, Claude. Combat avec l’inconnue. Montreal, Variétés, 1942. 261 p. 
90. 
The story of an average French girl, shaken from her indifference by her country’s defeat, 
who atones for her casualness by paying for a German ofhicer’s death with her life. Plot is 
far outweighted by character development. (C) 
————.. Jardin 26. New York, Brentano’s, 1942. 220 p. $1.50. 
A strange, disjointed story of a young Dutch planter’s hide-and-seek with the Nazis in 
the Far East, as well as in his own country. Fair characterization and setting. (C) 
Goffin, Robert. La colomée de la Gestapo. New York, Ed. de la Maison 
Francaise, 1943. 234 p. $1.50. 
The best to date in the series of the adventures of Pierre Merchandon and Carole Smith. 
After putting Nazi agents in Canada in their place, the protagonists continue with their 
wedding plans, now pending for five volumes. (C) 
Jaloux, Edmond. Le pouvoir des choses. Geneva, Ed. du Milieu du Monde, 
1941. 255 p. $1.50. 
The story of the decline of an old family, heightened by much attention to their whims, 
frustrations, and fancies. Excellent characters and setting. (B) 
Kerdrue, Maurice. Joliff et Magadur, hommes de mer. Montreal, Ed. de 
l’Arbre, 1943. 238 p. $1.50. 
Loti-esque story of a Breton’s voyage to New Caledonia, to escape from great sorrow. 
Realistic description of a modern sailing ship and all its appurtenances. (C) 
Monnier, Mathilde. Dispersion. New York, Ed. de la Maison Francaise, 
1942. 216 p. $1.50. 
Collection of poems on nature, on refugees’ impressions of America, on nostalgic remi- 
niscences of France. Well written, poignant, at times deeply moving. (B) 
Ramuz, C. F. Aline, Lausanne, La Guilde du Livre, 1941. 225 p. $2.50. 


Six skillfully written short stories, somewhat depressing in effect because of their brutal 
situations and stress of human callousness and selfishness. Sharply drawn characters and 
fine descriptions. (B) 


Romains, Jules. Les hommes de bonne volonté, v. xxi, Journées dans la 
montagne, New York, Ed. de la Maison Francaise, 1942. 301 p. $1.75. 


In this latest volume, Romains presents the provincial political scene during the crucial 
1924 election period, by setting forth in detail the campaign activities of Jerphanion, now 
an eager candidate for election. A masterful piece of work. (B) 
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St. Exupéry, Antoine de. Le petit prince. New York, Reynal and Hitchcock, 
1943. 93 p. $1.50. 


A fanciful tale of the wanderings of a little boy, which marks the author’s further progress 
in the realm of the philosophic. Nostalgic stress on the difference between understanding 
of the child and the adult, effort to return to a state of childhood where nothing, no matter 
how fantastic, seemed unreal. (B) 


Sauriol, Jacques. Le desert des lacs. Montreal, Ed. de l’Arbre, 1942. 200 p. 
$1.50. 
Successful pursuit of an amateur detective in the rough-and-tumble mining and fur coun- 
try north of Sault Ste. Marie. (C) 
Supervielle, Jules. Le petit bois. Mexico City, Quetzel, 1942. 104 p. $2.25. 


Delightful retelling of Greek, Roman, Biblical, and modern myths and stories, written 
in the ironical, deliberately naive style of the Voltaire-to-Giroudoux tradition. In format 
and paper an édition de luxe. (A) 


Sylvestre, Guy. Anthologie de la poésie canadienne. Montreal, Valiquette, 
1942. 141 p. $1.50. 


Limited, but varied and representative anthology of Canadian poems in French. An ex- 
cellent introduction describes this verse as peasant, regionalist, and religious, not yet 
‘great,” but capable of development. (B) 


Teff, Nicolas. Coeur vagabond. Montreal, Variétés, 1942. 337 p. $1.50. 
The wartime wanderings and adv-ntures of a Russian woman, told in diary form. A dis- 
tinctly popular type. (C) 

Tonarelli, Isabelle. Jeunes femmes. Montreal, Valiquette, 1943. 304 p. $1.50. 


An attempt to show how differently characters and events in Montherlant’s Jeunes filles, 
given other circumstances, would have evolved. Brilliantly handled psychological analy- 
sis, but rather interminable and implausible discussions about love and the emotions. (B) 


Tour Fondue, Geneviéve de la. Retour a la vigie. Montreal, Beauchemin, 
1942. 223 p. $1.50. 


Timely, non-documentary account of the effect of the war and of pre-war events on a 
group of Sorbonne students of all social classes, which reflects the finer student “war at- 
titudes.” 


NON-FICTION 


Bellegarde, Dantés. Haiti et ses problémes. Montreal, Valiquette, 1943. 
297 p. $1.50. 

A review of Haiti’s racial, social, political, and economic problems, with solutions pro- 

posed by the author which conform to the most enlightened democratic precepts. (B) 

Béraud, Jean. Initiation a l’art dramatique. Montreal, Variétés, 1942. 227 p. 

$1.50. 
A sort of manual for French-Canadian “Little Theatre” groups, a reprint of the 1936 edi- 
tion, stressing (1) the value of non-commercial showings, (2) rules to be observed in creat- 


ing and producing a play, (3) need for a French-Canadian theatre movement, like those 
in Dublin and Moscow. (C) 
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Bernanos, Georges. Lettre aux Anglais. Rio de Janeiro, Atlantica Editora, 
1942. 303 p. $2.00. 
The whole of the French collapse is explained to the English as a drama without rdles, an 
accumulation of petty meannesses, the moral decay of those who wanted to be com- 
fortable at any cost. A furious, yet impersonal indictment of the pre-war social order. (A) 
Broussard, James F. Louisiana Creole Dialect. Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
State University Press, 1943. 134 p. $2.00. 


Authoritative study of Louisiana’s Negro French, dealing with phonetics, grammar, idiom, 
and folklore. Interesting examples, in folk tales and fables, of the ordinary principles of 
phonetic change, shown by use of international phonetic alphabet. (B) 
Carco, Francis. Nostalgie de Paris. Geneva, Ed. du Milieu du Monde 
(Canadian reprint, 1943). 246 p. $1.50. 


Moving evocation of poets and artists of the Latin Quarter, past and present. Living and 
unpedantic criticism of the works of Baudelaire, Appollinaire, Utrillo, Picasso, and 
others. (A) 
Cardinaux, Paul. La lanterne de Clio. New York, Brentano’s, 1942. 152 p. 
$1.25. 
Over-simplified précis of French history, with stress on the century-old pressure from the 
east. For the general reader only. (C) 
David, André. Message @ de jeunes Anglaises. Montreal, Ed. de |’Arbre, 
1942. 188 p. $1.25. 
A Frenchman of the Maritain school expresses his admiration for the heroism of the Eng- 
lish people. (C) 
Daudet, Léon. Quand vivait mon pére. Paris, Grasset (Canadian reprint, 
1942). 297 p. $1.50. 
Partisan, prejudiced filial memoirs dealing with people, events, and books in hit-or-miss 
order. Perhaps enough inédit to interest prospective biographers of Alphonse Daudet. (C) 
Dorval, Marcelle. Le coeur sur la main. New York, Brentano’s, 1943. 152 p. 
$3.50. 


Collection of French and English proverbs, idioms, slang, and sayings, each literally trans- 
lated with inevitably ludicrous results. A popular-appeal edition, ably illustrated by Jean 
Carlu, not without sociological, linguistic, and historical value, despite occasional errors. 


(B) 
Fleury, Serge. Tallyrand. Montreal, Variétés, 1942. 262 p. $1.50. 
Brief historical sketch of the diplomat, followed by essays on his character and human 
relationships. Definitely limited to the general reader. (C) 
Georges-Michel, Michel. Gens de thédtre que j’ai connus, 1900-1940. New 
York, Brentano’s, 1942. 262 p. $2.00. 


Amusing reminiscences of great actors and playwrights since the turn of the century— 
Bernhardt, Maeterlinck, Stravinsky, Sorel, and, especially, the leading figures of the 
Ballet Russe with whom the author was associated for twenty years. (C) 


. Peintres et sculpteurs que j’ai connus. New York, Brentano’s, 
1942. 286 p. $2.00. 
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Anecdotes concerning recent and contemporary artistic figures—Rodin, Bourdelle, Pi- 
casso, Soutine, with interesting illustrations and some little-known details. (C) 
Goffin, Robert. De Pierre Minuit d Roosevelt. New York, Brentano’s, 1943. 
285 p. $2.00. 
Belgian (Walloon) contributions to America from discovery to the present time. Uncritical 
and unscholarly, but significant for its treatment of subject matter, especially for that of 
the seventeenth century. (C) 
Gottman, Jean. Les relations commerciales de la France. Montreal, Ed. de 
V’Arbre, 1942. 211 p. $1.50. 
Brief survey of foreign trade of France and her empire, not fully documented, but valuable 
for statistical material and clear analysis of subject. (C) 


Green, Julien and others. Les oeuvres nouvelles. vol. II. New York, Ed. de 
la Maison Frangaise, 1943. 244 p. $1.50. 
This second volume contains two humorous short stories by J. Malaquais, childhood 
reminiscences by Green, a philosophic essay on man by Maritain, lesser articles by R. de 
St. Jean and R. de Saussure. High level. (B) 
Hertel, Francois. Pour un ordre personnaliste. Montreal, Ed. de |’Arbre, 
1942. 332 p. $1.50. 


A plea for a New Order in America, in particular French Canada, based on the Christian 
principles of justice and charity. Stress on the development of the spiritual side of man, 
both as an individual and as a member of society. (C) 
Joffé, Constantin. Les enterrés vivants du Stalag XVII. New York, Ed. de 
la Maison Frangaise, 1942. 220 p. $1.50. 
A picture of the unbreakable spirit of thousands of French prisoners in Austrian camps 
who rose to heights of humanity and courage. Bad food and conditions, but less harshness 
than in German camps. (B) 
Kerillis, Henri de. Francais, voici la vérité. New York, Ed. de la Maison 
Francaise, 1942. 318 p. $2.00. 
Excellent sketch of the entire French situation from the early thirties to the rise of de 
Gaulle. Supercapitalism, fascist inroads, anti-semitism, fear of communism, Anglophobia, 
errors of foreign policy which led to Munich, collaboration of Pétain and Laval—such are 
the principal topics, discussed with fairness and clarity. (B) 


Lanux, Pierre de. Tétes de pont. New York, Brentano’s, 1942. 145 p. $1.25. 
Informal reflections, in essay form, on current European political and social problems. 
Remarkable is the author’s plan for bringing Germany to adult political status by con- 
fiscating all her wealth and making her part of a European union. (B) 

Laugier, Henri. Service de France au Canada. Montreal, Valiquette, 1943. 

154 p. $1.25. 
A collection of articles by the newly-appointed Rector of the University of Algiers, dealing 
with medicine, medical training, and medica] research, as well as with current political 
questions. Vigorous and timely. (B) 

Mackay, Helen. La France que j’aime. New York, Brentano’s, 1942. 148 p. 

$1.25. 


Personal reminiscences of an old-time American resident of France, treating the period 
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from the outbreak of war through the early months of occupation. Told with grace and 
sympathy. (C) 
Maritain, Jacques. Les droits de l’homme et la loi naturelle. New York, Ed. 
de la Maison Frangaise, 1942. 143 p. $1.25. 
Vol. I of the series Civilisation. The author expresses a liberal point of view on current 
problems and deals with the relation of man to society, the evolution of society from 
one age to another, and, with great force, the right of the individual according to unwritten 
natural code. (B) 
Maurois, André. Espoirs et souvenirs. New York, Ed. de la Maison Fran- 
caise, 1943. 62 p. $.75. 
Three of the author’s recent lectures and articles, the first two being particularly strong 
in evoking the spirit of France before the defeat. (C) 
. Mémoires, vol. I, Les années d’apprentissage, vol. II, Les années 
de travail. New York, Ed. de la Maison Francaise, 1942. 306 and 289 p. 
$3.00. 
Intimate autobiography of the writer, in some respects the best of his recent works. The 
first volume shows influences of great writers during formative years, the second tells of 
later friendships, political and intellectual activities. (B) 
Maurois, André and others. Les oeuvres nouvelles, vol. I. New York, Ed. de 
la Maison Frangaise, 1942. 231 p. $1.50. 
In this first volume of the series intended to preserve the independence of the French 
spirit abroad, Maurois presents a political treatise, Serge Fleury, souvenirs of his god- 
mother, Empress Eugénie, M. Coindreau, a discussion of French translations of Faulkner 
and Steinbeck, A. de Cé, the story of an officer’s escape from France, C. Mégret, a short 
story sent clandestinely from Marseilles. (B) 
Noth, Ernst Erich. La guerre pourrie. New York, Brentano’s, 1942. 330 p. 
$1.75. 
An educated Aryan German, who had lived in France for six years before the war, anal- 
yzes the defeat from the point of view of a foreigner sincerely grieved by the failure of 
Frenchmen to realize their real danger in time. (C) 
Oesterreicher, John. Racisme, antisémitisme, antichristianisme. New York, 
Ed. de la Maison Frangaise, 1943. 245 p. $1.50. 
A strong indictment of the Nazi racist theory based on scientific, religious and humani- 
tarian reasoning. A powerful accumulation of arguments that attacks against the Jews 
are really attacks against man. (B) 
Oberling, Charles. Le probléme du cancer. Montreal, Ed. de |’Arbre, 1942. 
300 p. $1.50. 


Scientifically correct vulgarization of the facts of cancer presented by an experienced sci- 
entist to dispel popular misconceptions and to prevent the uninformed from being misled 
by quacks. (C) 


Péguy, Charles. Basic Verities. New York, Pantheon Books, 1943. 282 p. 
$2.75. 


Ann and Julian Green have translated and printed on pages opposte the original significant 
selections from Péguy’s prose and verse. A timely publication of the essential doctrines 
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of this great champion of human rights and liberties. Will stand as one of the great 
translations of our day. (A) 
Pesquidoux, Joseph de. Un petit univers. Paris, Plon (Canadian reprint, 
1942). 242 p. $1.50. 
A lyric, unrealistic description of farming. A superficial and inadequate example of 
Pesquidoux. (C) 
Pertinax (pseud. of André Géraud). Les fossoyeurs. 2 vols. New York, Ed. 
de la Maison Frangaise, 1943. 600 p. $3.50. 
Penetrating study of the men who were in power before and after France’s fall. Vol. I 
deals with Gamelin, Daladier, Reynaud; vol. II with Pétain and Laval. The most frank, 
objective, complete, authoritative analysis to date. (A) 
Peyre, Henri. Le classicisme francaise. New York, Ed. de la Maison Fran- 
gaise, 1942. 275 p. $2.00. 


Extremely lucid analytical study of one of France’s greatest literary periods. (A) 


Picard, Roger. Les salons littéraires et la société frangaise 1610-1789. New 
York, Brentano’s, 1942. 361 p. $2.00. 


An analysis of the role played by literary salons in France, with special stress on the 
Hétel de Rambouillet. Excellent pages on their potential value as an instrument for 
spiritual unity among the different classes in France and among the nations of Europe. 


(B) 
Rougemont, Denis de. La part du diable. New York, Brentano’s, 1942: 
191 p. $1.50. 
Essays on the dangers of self-deception. The reader is put on his guard against all forms 
of self-deception and is warned that at times—for example, in the case of Nazi propaganda 
—he must use the devil’s own tricks to keep from being duped. (C) 
Saint-Phalle, Claude de. Pour vivre en paix. Montreal, Variétés, 1943. 
184 p. $1.00. 


A plea for a balanced economy as applied to consumers, who should be powerful enough 
to defend their interests, and to nations, whose trade should be regulated by a rigid 
economic charter. (C) 

Schlumberger, Jean. Jalons. Montreal, Valiquette, 1942. 204 p. $1.50. 
Thirty-two highly finished and stimulating essays on French politics, the present plight 
of France, values in literature and art, French traits in relation to French Canada, and 
other topics of current interest. (B) 

Simon, Paul. Un seul ennemi, l’envahisseur. London, Continental Pub- 

lishers, 1943. 196 p. $1.50. 
Vivid picture of life in occupied Paris by the editor of the underground newspaper Valmy, 
from the capitulation until the author’s escape to England. In many respects the best ac- 
count of its kind. (B) 

Simon, Yves. Marche a la délivrance. New York, Ed. de la Maison Fran- 

caise, 1942. 126 p. $1.25. 


The breakdown of the Third Republic is assigned to lack of ideas, creative imagination, 
faith and hope. Simon calls for a Fourth Republic wherein the citizens will find the in- 
spiration and energy to make democracy really work. Much in the Maritain tradition. (C) 
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Stravinsky, Igor. Poétique musicale. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. 95 p. $2.00. 


The composer’s concept of music as derived from his own experience. The musical 
phenomenon is studied as a product of man’s creation, and as influenced by milieu and 
political change. The ideas expressed are highly subjective, but provide more than one clue 
to Stravinsky’s works and proclaim his belief in music as a common bond between men. 


(B) 
Sturzo, Luigi. Les guerres modernes et la pensée catholique. Montreal, Ed. 
de l’Arbre, 1942. 235 p. $1.25. 
Four essays presenting the orthodox Roman Catholic point of view of contemporary polit- 
ical, social and economic events. (C) 
Tardif, Thérése. Désespoir de vieille fille. Montreal, Ed. de |’Arbre, 1943. 
120 p. $1.00. 


An old maid’s meditations on life, written in diary form. She reflects on her loveless exist- 
ence, and at last finds consolation in Christian faith and in association with her friends. 


(B) 
Torris, M. J. Narvik. New York, Brentano’s, 1943. 316 p. $1.50. 
Poignant account of the author’s experiences as a member of the ill-fated Narvik expedi- 
tion, the same text permitted to be published in Paris by the German censor. (C) 
Valois, Marcel. Figures de danse, Montreal, Variétés, 1943. 181 p. $1.50. 
Critical study of the art and development of the ballet, with attention to outstanding 
masters of choreography, brief description of the more important ballets, and notes on the 
contributions of the more important dancers. (B) 
Verneuil, Louis. La vie merveilleuse de Sarah Bernhardt. New York, Bren- 
tano’s, 1942. 316 p. $2.00. 
Chronological account of the life of the great actress by one who knew her well during her 
last years. Many details make Bernhardt a real person, no longer a figure of legend. (C) 
Viatte, Auguste. Victor Hugo et les illuminés de son temps. Montreal, Ed. 
de l’Arbre, 1942. 284 p. $1.50. 
Well-documented study of spiritualism as it affected Hugo and his contemporaries, with 
special emphasis on the influence of the cult on style, vocabulary, and subject matter of 
the Romantic poets. (B) 
Vignaux, Paul. Traditionalisme et syndicalisme. New York, Ed. de la Maison 
Frangaise, 1943. 196 p. $1.50. 
The historical and ideological development of the French Catholic labor movement and 
of French trade unionism in general. A veritable source book of recent social history, in- 
cluding the period of Vichy, combined with an expert analysis of important ideological] de- 
velopments which may open new vistas for the workers’ fight against totalitarianism. (A) 
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Two Hundred Latin American Books in English 


Translation: A Bibliography 


COMPILED BY REmIGIO U. PANE 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


(Author’s summary.—A list of Latin American works available in English translation prepared 
to serve as a guide to the re-education of the non-Spanish-speaking North American. This is 
a revision of my “A Selected Bibliography of Latin American Literature in English Transla- 
tion” The Modern Language Journal, XXVI, 116-122, February, 1942.) 


THE NOVEL 


. Alegria, Ciro (Peru): Broad and Alien is the World (El mundo es ancho y ajeno, 1941). 


Trans. by Harriet de Onfs. New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1941. 


. Alencar, José Martiniano de (Brazil): Iracema, the Honey-Lips; a Legend of Brazil (Ira- 


cema, lenda do cear4, 1865). Trans. by Isabel Burton. London, Bickers and Sons, 1886. 


. Amorim, Enrique (Uruguay): The Horse and his Shadow. Trans. by James Graham Lujan 


and Richard O’Connell. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. 


. Andrade, Mario de (Brazil): Frdéulein (Amar, verbo intranzitivo, 1932). Trans. by 


Margaret Richardson Hollingsworth. New York, The Macauly Company, 1933. 


. Anonymous (Cuba): Ramon; the Rover of Cuba. The Personal Narrative of that Celebrated 


Pirate. Trans. Anon. Boston, Lord and Holbrook, 1829. 


. Arciniegas, Germ4n (Colombia): The Knight of El Dorado; the Tale of Don Gonzalo 


Jiménez de Quesada and his Conquest of New Granada, now Called Colombia (Don 
Giménez de Quesada, 1939). Trans. by Mildred Adams. New York, The Viking Press, 
1942. 


. Azevedo, Aluizio de (Brazil): A Brazilian Tenement (O Cortico, 1890). Trans. by Harry 


W. Brown. New York, Robert McBride and Company, 1926. 


’. Azuela, Mariano (Mexico): Marcela, A Mexican Love Story (Mala yerba, 1909). Trans. 


by Anita Brenner, with a foreword by Waldo Frank. New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 
1932. 


: The Underdogs (Los de abajo, 1916). Trans. by Enrique Munguia, Jr. Illustra- 
tions by J. C. Orozco. Preface by Carleton Beals. New York, Brentano’s, 1929. 


. Barrios, Eduardo (Chile) : Brother Ass (El hermano asno, 1922). Trans. by R. Selden Rose 


and Francisco Aguilera. In Fiesta in November (Ed. by A. Flores and D. Poore). Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942. 


. Blanco Fombona, Rufino (Venezuela): The Man of Gold (El hombre de oro, 1915). Trans. 


by Isaac Goldberg. New York, Brentano’s, 1920. 


. Blest Gana, Alberto (Chile): Martin Rivas (Martin Rivas, 1862). Trans. by Mrs. Charles 


Whitman. London, Chapman and Hall, 1916. New York, A. A. Knopf, 1918. 


. Carneiro, Cecilio J. (Brazil): The Bonfire (A Fogueira, 1941). Trans. by Dudley Poore. 


New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1942. 


. Ferndndez de Lizardi, José Joaquin (Mexico) : The Itching Parrot (El Periquillo Sarniento, 


1816). Trans. and introduction by Katherine Anne Porter. New York, Doubleday Dor- 
an Co., 1942. 


. Ferreira de Castro, José Marfa (Brazil): Jungle. A Tale of the Amazon Rubber-Tappers 


(A selva, 1934). Trans. by Charles Duff. New York, Viking Press, 1935. 


. Fierro Blanco, Antonio de (Mexico-California): The Journey of the Flame. Trans. by 
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Walter de Steiguer. Ill. by Alfredo Ramos Martfnez. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1933. 

Fresnlau, Mme. Armand (Dominican Republic): Theresa at San Domingo; a Tale of Negro 
Insurrection. Trans. by E. G. Magrath. Chicago, A. C. McClurg and Co., 1889. 


. Gallegos, Rémulo (Venezuela): Dovia Barbara (Dofia Barbara, 1929). Trans. by Robert 


Malloy. New York, J. Cape and H. Smith, 1931. 


. Galvez, Manuel (Argentina): Holy Wednesday (Miércoles Santo, 1930). Trans. by Warre 


B. Wells. New York, Appleton-Century, 1934. London, John Lane, 1934. 
: Nacha Regules (Nacha Regules, 1919). Trans. by Leo Ongley. New York, E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 1922. London and Toronto, J. M. Dent and Sons, 1923. (0.p.) 


. Garcfa Calderén, Ventura (Peru): The White Llama (La venganza del céndor, 1924). 


Trans. by Richard Phibbs. Engravings by Clifford Webb. London, The Golden Cockerel, 
1938. 


. Gil Gilbert, Enrique (Equador): Our Daily Bread (Nuestro pan, 1941). Trans. by Dudley 


Poore, New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1942. 


. Gé6mez Carrillo, Enrique (Guatemala) : A mong the Ruins (Campos de batallas y campos de 


ruinas, 1915). Trans. by Florence Simmonds. London, W. Heinemann, 1915. 
: In the Heart of the Tragedy (En el corazén de la tragedia, 1916). Trans. anony- 
mously. London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1917. 


. Graca Aranha, José Pereira da (Brazil): Canaan (Chanaan, 1902). Trans. by Mariano J. 


Lorente. Preface by Guglielmo Ferrero. Boston, The Four Seas Co., 1920. 


. Giiiraldes, Ricardo (Argentina): Don Segundo Sombra; Shadows of the Pampas (Don 


Segundo Sombra, 1926). Trans. by Harriet de Onfs. Introduction by Waldo Frank. 
Decorations by Howard Willard. New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1935. (o.p.) 


. Guzmén, Martin Luis (Mexico): The Eagle and the Serpent (E] Aguila y la serpiente, 1928). 


Trans. by Harriet de Onis. New York, A. A. Knopf, 1930. 


. Huidobro, Vicente (Chile): Mirror of a Mage (Cagliostro, 1926). Trans. by Warre B. 


Wells. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1931. 
: Portrait of a Paladin (Mio Cid Campeador, 1929). Trans. by Warre B. Wells. 


New York, Horace Liverright, 1932. 


. Isaacs, Jorge (Colombia): Maria. A South American Romance (Marfa, 1867). Trans. by 


Rollo Ogden. Introduction by Thomas A. Janvier. New York, Harpers, 1890. Reprints 


1918 and 1925. (o.p.) 
: The Jaguar Hunt. Trans. by Rollo Ogden. Library of World’s Best Literature, 


C. D. Warner, Ed. New York, The International Society, 1897. 


. Larreta, Enrique (Argentina): The Glory of Don Ramiro; A Life in the Times of Philip II 


(La gloria de don Ramiro, 1908). Trans. by L. B. Walton. New York, E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 1924. (o.p.) 


. Lépez Albujar, Enrique (Peru): The Target. Andean Monthly, September, October, and 


November, 1940. 


. Lépez y Fuentes, Gregorio (Mexico): El Indio (El indio, 1935). Trans. by Anita Brenner. 


Illustrations by Diego Rivera. Prefatory note by Lynn Carrick. New York, Bobbs 
Merrill, 1937. (0.p.) 


. Mallea, Eduardo (Argentina): Fiesta in November. Trans. by Alis de Sola. In Fiesta in 


November (Ed. by A. Flores and D. Poore). Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942. 


. Malta, Demetrio Aguilera (Ecuador): Don Goyo. Trans. by Enid Eder Perkins. In Fiesta 


in November (Ed. by A. Flores and D. Poore). Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942. 
Mifrmol, José (Argentina): Amalia: A Romance of the Argentine (Amalia, 1851-1855). 

Trans. by Mary J. Serrano. New York, E. P. Dutton and Co., 1919. (o.p.) 
Marroquin, Lorenzo (Colombia): Pax (Pax, 1907). Trans. by Isaac Goldberg and W. V. 
Schierbrand. Introduction by Isaac Goldberg. New York, Brentano’s, 1920. 
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39. Martinez Zuvirfa, Gustavo A. “Hugo Wast” (Argentina): Black Valley (Valle negro, 
1918). Trans. by Herman and Miriam Hespelt. New York, Longmans Green, 1928. 


40. : Peach Blossom (Flor de Durazno, 1911). Trans. by Herman and Miriam Hespelt. 
New York, Longmans Green, 1929. (0.p.) 

41, : The House of the Ravens (La casa de los cuervos, 1916). Trans. by Leonard Mat- 
ters. London, Williams and Norgate, 1924. 

42. ———-: The Stone Desert (El desierto de piedra, 1925). Trans. by Louis Imbert and 
Jacques Le Clercq. New York, Longmans Green, 1928. (o.p.) 

43. ———: The Strength of Lovers (Lucfa Miranda, 1929). Trans. by Louis Imbert and 


Jacques LeClercq. New York, Longmans Green, 1930. 

44. Médiz Bolio, Antonio (Mexico): The Land of the Pheasant and the Deer A folksong of the 
Mayas (La tierra del faisin y del venado, 1922). Trans. by E. E. Perkins. Ill. by Diego 
Rivera. Mexico, 1935. 

45, Menéndez, Miguel Angel (Mexico): Nayar (Nayar, 1940). Trans. by Angel Flores. New 
York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1941. 

46. Mufioz, Rafael M. (Mexico): Tales of the Mexican Revolution (El feroz Cabecilla, 1926). 
Mexican Life, November, December, 1929; January, February, September, 1930; 
October, 1931. 

47. — : Hell Dogs (jVamos con Pancho Villa!, 1932). Liberty Magazine, October 28, 
November 4-25, 1933. 

48. Nogales, Rafael de (Venezuela): Four Years beneath the Crescent (Cuatro afios bajo la 
Media Luna, 1924). Trans. by Muna Lee. With an introduction by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Edward Davis. New York, London, Scribner’s, 1926. 

49, Pascual, Antonio Diodoro de ‘“‘Adapus Calpe”’ (Brazil): The Two Fathers. An unpublished 
original Spanish work. Trans. by the author, and Henry Edgar. New York, Stringer and 
Townsend, 1852. 

50. Payré, Roberto J. (Argentina): The Marriage of Laucha (El casamiento de Laucha, 1906). 
Trans. by Anita Brenner. In Frank, Waldo (Edit.): Tales from the Argentine. New York, 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1930. 

51. Pereyra, Diémedes de (Bolivia): The Land of the Golden Scarabs )E] Valle del Sol, 1935). 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1928. 

: The Golden Web (La trama de oro, 1938). New York, Butterick Publishing Co., 


1928. 

53. Petit, Magdalena (Chile): La Quintrala (La Quintrala, 1932). Trans. by Lulu Vargas 
Vila. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1942. 

54. Prieto, Jenaro (Chile): The Partner (El socio, 1928). Trans. by Blanca de Roig and Guy 
Dowler. London, T. Butterworth, 1931. 

55. Reyles, Carlos (Uruguay): Castanets (El embrujo de Sevilla, 1922). Trans. by Jacques 
LeClercq. New York, Longmans Green, 1929. (0.p.) 

56. Rivera, José Eustasio (Colombia): The Vortex (La vordgine, 1924). Trans. by Earle K. 
James. New York, Putnam, 1935. (0.p.) 

57. Romero, José Rubén (Mexico): The Futile Life of Pito Perez. Trans. by Joan Coyne. In 
Fiesta in November (Ed. by A. Flores and D. Poore). Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1942. 

58. Santivan, Fernando (Chile): With Horse and Whip (a chapter from the novel La hechiz- 
ada, 1916). Trans. anonymously. Chile, V, 1928. Also Andean Monthly, January, 1941. 

59. Sarmiento, Domingo Faustino (Argentina): Facundo: Life in the Argentine Republic in 
the Days of the Tyrants; or Civilization and Barbarism (Civilizaci6én y barbarie: Vida de 
Juan Facundo Quiroga, 1845). Trans. by Mrs. Horace Mann. New York, Hurd and 

Houghton, 1868. 


‘on 


. Setubal, Paulo (Brazil): Domitila: The Romance of an Emperor’s Mistress (A Marqueza 


. Calder6n Ramfrez, Salvador (Nicaragua): Stories for Carmencita (Cuentos para mi 
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de Santos, 1924). Trans. by Margaret Richardson. New York, Coward-McCann, 1930. 


. Taunay, Alfredo d’Escragnolle “Silvio Dinarte” (Brazil): Innocencia; A Story of the 


Prairie Regions of Brazil (Innocencia, 1872). Trans. and ill. by James W. Wells. London, 
Chapman and Hall, 1889. 


. Torres Bodet, Jaime (Mexico): Margaret (Margarita de niebla, 1927). Trans. by Abel 


Plenn. Mexican Life, January, February, and April, 1940. 
: Death of Proser pina (Proserpina rescatada, 1931). Trans. by Abel Plenn. Mexican 


Life, January, February, March, and April, 1931. 


. Verissimo, Erico (Brazil) : Crossroads (Caminhos Cruzados, 1935). Trans. by L. C. Kaplan. 


New York, The Macmillan Co., 1942. 


. Villaverde, Cirilo (Cuba): The Quadroon, or Cecilia Valdés: A Romance of Old Havana 


(Cecilia Valdés; 6 la loma del Angel, 1879). Trans. by Mariano J. Lorente. Boston, L. C. 
Page and Co., 1935. 
SHORT STORIES COLLECTIONS 


Carmencita, 1915). Trans. by Aloysius C. Gahan. Brooklyn, Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
1914. 


. Campos, José Antonio (Ecuador): Ecuadorian Sketches. Trans. anon. Inter America. 


New York, 1919-1923. II, 223-226; III, 235-240; VI, 324-329, 361-373. 


. Clark, B. H. and Lieber, M. (Editors): Great Short Stories of the World. New York, R. M. 


McBride, 1938. (Five Latin American short stories are included.) 


. Fern4ndez Guardia, Ricardo (Costa Rica): Cuentos Ticos. Short Stories of Costa Rica 


(Cuentos Ticos, 1901). Trans. and introduction by Gray Casement. Cleveland, The 
Burrows Bros. Co., 1905; 2nd ed. 1908; 3rd ed. 1925. 


. Fernindez Guardia, Ricardo (Costa Rica): Costa Rican Tales. Trans. by Gray Casement 


with an introduction by Isaac Goldberg. Girard, Kansas, Haldeman-Julius Company, 
1925. 


. Flores, Angel and Poore, Dudley (Editors): Fiesta in November; Stories from Latin 


America. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942. 
“rank, Waldo (Editor): Tales from the Argentine. Trans. by Anita Brenner. New York, 


Farrar and Rinehart, 1930. 


. Goldberg, Isaac (Editor and Trans.): Brazilian Tales. Trans. with an introduction by 


Isaac Goldberg. Boston, The Four Seas Co., 1921. London, G. Allen and Unwin, 1924. 


. Gonzdlez Obregén, Luis (Mexico): The Streets of Mexico (Las Calles de Méjico, 1924). 


Trans. by Blanche Collet Wagner. Ill. by E. E. Pletsch. San Francisco, George Fields, 
1937. 


. Monteiro Lobato, José Benito (Brazil): Brazilian Short Stories (Stories from Urupés, 


1918). Trans. by “a Brazilian woman” and introduction by Isaac Goldberg. Girard, 
Kansas, Haldeman-Julius, 1925. 


. Palma, Ricardo (Peru): Peruvian Traditions (Tradiciones peruanas, 1875-1883). Inter- 


America, New York, 1922-24. III, 135-143; V, 251-256; VI, 295-302; VII, 278-283. 
Andean Monthly, September and November, 1938. 

Quiroga, Horacio (Uruguay): South Americam Jungle Tales (Cuentos de la Selva, 1918). 
Trans. by Arthur Livingston. Ill. by A. L. Ripley. New York, Duffield, 1922. Reprinted 
by Dodd Mead and Co., New York, 1940. 

Starr, Frederick (Translator): Readings from modern Mexican authors. Chicago, Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1904. 


. Subercaseaux, Benjam{in (Chile): From West to East (five short stories from:... ¥ al 


oeste limita con el mar, 1937; and Rahab, 1938). Trans. by John Garrett Underhill. 
New York, Putnam, 1940. 
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80. Williams, Blanche C. & Lieber, Maxim (Edits.): Great Stories of All Nations. New York, 


Tudor Publishing Company, 1933. (Five Latin American short stories are included.) 
POETRY 


. Anonymous (Cuba): Poems by a Slave in the Island of Cuba, Recently Liberated; Translated 


from the Spanish by R. R. M. with the History of the Early Life of the Negro Poet, Written 
by Himself, to Which are Prefixed Two Pieces Descriptive of Cuban Slavery and the Slave 
Traffic, by R. R. M. London, 1840. 

Blackwell, Alice Stone (Trans.): Some Spanish American Poets. With an introduction 
and notes by Isaac Goldberg. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1937 
(2nd ed.). First ed. published by D. Appleton and Co., New York and London, 1929. 
(Spanish and English text.) 

Chocano, José Santos (Peru): Spirit of the Andes. Trans. by Edna Worthley Underwood. 
Portland, Maine, The Mosher Press, 1935. 


. Craig, G. Dundas (Trans.): The Modernist Trend in Spanish American Poetry; A Collec- 


tion of Representative Poems of the Modernist Movement and the Reaction. Trans. into 
English Verse with a Commentary. (Spanish and English text.) Berkeley, California, 
University of California Press, 1934. 


. Darfo, Rubén (Nicaragua): Prosas Profanas and Other Poems (Prosas profanas, 1896). 


Trans. by Charles B. McMichael. New York, Nicholas L. Brown, 1922. 
: Eleven Poems of Rubén Darto. Trans. by Thomas Walsh and Salomén de la Selva. 


Introduction and criticism by Pedro Henrfquez Urefia. New York and London, Put- 
nam’s, 1916. 


. Edwards, Agustin (Edit. & Trans.) (Chile): My Native Land. London, Ernest Benne, 


1929. (Samples of Chilean poetry.) 


. Fiallo, Fabio (Dominican Republic): Poems of the Little Girl in Heaven. Trans. by 


Margaret B. Hurley. Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic, 1937. 


. Fitts, Dudley (Edit.): An Anthology of Contemporary Latin-American Poetry. Norfolk, 


Conn., New Directicns, 1942. (Original texts and translations.) 


. Garcfa-Escobar, Rafael (El Salvador): Poems (Selections from his Rosas de América, 


1929). Trans. by Paula Landrum Sage. St. Louis, Mo., 1922. (Spanish American Poets, 
Series A, #1). 


. Goldberg, Isaac (Edit. & Trans.): Mexican Poetry. An Anthology. Girard, Kansas, 


Haldeman-Julius Company, 1925. 
: Studies in Spanish American Literature. New York, Brentano’s, 1920. (Contains 
many poems in translation.) 


. Green, E. S. & Lowenfels, H. von (Trans.): Mexican and South American Poems. San 


Diego, California, 1892. (Spanish and English on opposite pages.) 


. Heredia, José Marfa (Cuba): Selections from the Poems of Heredia, with Translations into 


English Verse. Trans. by James Kennedy. Habana, Cuba, J. M. Eleizegui, 1844. 


. Hernandez, José (Argentina): A Fragment from Martin Fierro (Martin Fierro, 1872). 


Trans. by Joseph Auslander. New York, The Hispanic Society of America, 1932. 

: The Gaucho Martin Fierro (Martin Fierro, 1872; La vuelta de Martin Fierro, 
1879). Trans. by Walter Owen. Drawings by Alberto Guiraldes. Oxford, Printed at 
the Shakespeare Head Press and published by B. Blackwell, 1935. New York, Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1936. 

Kennedy, James (Trans.): Modern Poets and Poetry of Spain. London, Longmans Green, 
1852. (Contains a number of Latin American poems.) 

King, Georgiana Goddard: A Citizen of the Twilight. José Asuncion Silva. New York, 
Longmans Green, 1921. (Contains translations of six poems of Silva.) 


- Lee, Muna (Trans.): Some Contemporary Latin American Poetry in English Version. 


Bulletin of the Pan American Union, July 1925 (LIX, 659-670). 
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. —— (Trans.): Spanish American Poetry. Poetry, 1925 (XXVI, 117-154). 
101. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


119. 
120. 


121. 
122. 


123. 
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Literature of Latin America. Washington, D. C., Pan American Union, 1942. (Poetry and 
prose translations). 

National Anthems of the Countries of North, Central, and South America. Trans. by 
Georgiana F. E. Paciarelli. Chicago, C. F. Summy, 1936. 

Nervo, Amado (Mexico): Confessions of a Modern Poet (Verse translations of several 
poems from La amada inmévil, 1920). Trans. by Dorothy Kress. Boston, Bruce 
Humphries, 1935. 

Novo, Salvador (Mexico): Nuevo Amor (Nuevo amor, 1938). Trans. by Edna Worthley 
Underwood, Portland, Maine, The Mosher Press, 1935. 


5. Poor, Agnes Blake (Edit. & Trans.): Pan-American Poems. An Anthology. Boston, The 


Gorham Press, 1918. 


. Rosas, Moreno José (Mexico): Poems. Trans. by William Cullen Bryant. In Bryant’s 


Poetical Works. New York, Appleton, 1883. 


. Songs and Games of the Americas. Trans. and arranged by Frank Henius. New York, 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. 


. Three Spanish American Poets [Carlos Pellicer, Mexico; Pablo Neruda, Chile; and José 


Carrera Andrade, Ecuador]. Trans. by Mary and C. V. Wicker, J. L. Grucci, and L. 
Mallan. Albuquerque, N.M., Swallow & Critchlow, 1942. 


. Torri, Julio (Mexico): Essays and Poems. Trans. by Dorothy Kress. New York, Publica- 


tions of the Institute of French Studies, 1938. 


. Translations from Hispanic Poets. New York, The Hispanic Society of America, 1938. 
. Underwood, Edna Worthley (Trans.): Anthology of Mexican Poets from the Earliest 


Times to the Present Day. Portland, Maine, The Mosher Press, 1932. 
: The Poets .f Haiti, 1782-1934. Trans. by E. W. Underwood. Woodcuts by Pétion 
Savain. Glossary by Charles F. Pressoir. Portland, Maine, The Mosher Press, 1934. 


. Vingut, F. J. & G. F. (Trans.): Gems of Spanish Poetry. New York, F. J. Vingut y Ca., 


1855. (Includes eight Latin American poems.) 


. Vingut, G. F. (Trans.): Selections from the Best Spanish Poets. New York, F. J. Vingut, 


1856. (Ten Latin American poems are included.) 


. Walsh, Thomas (Edit.): Hispanic Anthology. New York & London, Putnam’s, 1920. 


: The Catholic Anthology New York, Macmillan, 1942. Revised edition. 


. Zorrila de San Martin, Juan (Uruguay): Tabaré; an Epic Poem of the early Days of Uru- 


guay (Tabaré, 1886). Trans. by Ralph W. Huntington. Buenos Aires, 1934. 


THE DRAMA 


. Alarc6én, Juan Ruiz de (Mexico): The Lying Lover (La Verdad Sospechosa, 1619). Trans. 


by Sir Richard Steele. London: 1703. 

Alencar, José Martiniano de (Brazil) : The Jesuit (O jesuita; drama en quatro actos, 1875). 
Trans. by Edgardo R. de Britto. Poet Lore, Boston, 1919. XXX, 4, 475-547. 

Anonymous (Mexico): Los Pastores, a Mexican Play of the Nativity (Los pastores). 
Trans. by Mrs. M. R. Cole. Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1907. 

(New Mexico): Colloquies of the Shepherds. A Centuries-Old Christmas Folk Play. 
(Coloquios de los pastores). Trans. by Aurora Lucero-White. Santa Fé, New Mexico, 
The translator, 1940. 

——— (Peru): Ollanta, an Ancient Ynca Drama (Ollanta (y)). Trans. from the original 
Quechua by Sir Clements R. Markham. London, 1871. Also in Markham, Sir C. R.: 
The Incas of Peru, New York, E. P. Dutton, 1910. 

Bayén Herrera, Luis (Argentina): Santos Vega (Santos Vega, 1913). Trans. by Jacob S. 

Fassett, Jr. In Bierstadt, E. H. (Edit.): Three Plays of the Argentine, New York, 

Duftield, 1920. 
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. Farias de Issasi, Teresa (Mexico): The Sentence of Death. A Play. Trans. by Lilian 
Saunders. In Shay, Frank (Edit.): Twenty-Five Short Plays. International. New York 
and London, D. Appleton and Company, 1926. 

125. Gémez de Avellaneda, Gertrudis (Cuba): Belshazzar (Baltasar, 1858). Trans. by W. F. 

Burbank. London, B. F. Stevens and Brown-San Francisco, A. M. Robertson, 1914. 
126. Herrero Duclox, Enrique (Argentina): The Straight Line. A Dramatic Sketch. Trans. Anon. 
Inter America, New York, 1920. IV, 56-68. 

127. Leguizamém, Martiniano (Argentina): Calandria. A Drama of Gaucho Life (Calandria, 
1896). Trans. Anon. New York, The Hispanic Society of America, 1932. 

128. Manco, Silverio (Argentina): Juan Moreira (Juan Moreira, 1886). Trans. by Jacob S. 
Fassett. In Bierstadt, E. H. (Edit.): Three Plays of the Argentine. New York, Duffield, 
1920. 

129. Marin, Juan (Chile): Orestes and I. A Play in Three Acts. Trans. by Richard P. Butrick. 
Tokyo, Japan, Asia-America Editors, 1940. 

130. Méndez Calzada, Enrique (Argentina): Criminals. A Dramatic Sketch. Trans. Anon. 
Inter America, New York, 1923. VII, 115-125. 

131. Mook, Armando (Chile): Don Juan’s Women (Las amigas de Don Juan). Trans. by W. K. 
Jones. Poet Lore, Boston, 1940. XLVI, 1. 

132. ———-: Songbook of the Baby Jesus. A Christmas Play. Trans. by W. K. Jones. Poet Lore, 
Boston, 1939. XLV, 1. 

133. More, Federico (Bolivia) : Interlude. Trans. by Audrey Alden. In Shay, Frank and Loving, 
Pierre (Edits.): Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays. Cincinnati, Stewart Kidd Company, 
New York, Appleton, 1925. 

134. Ramos, José Antonio (Cuba): When Love Dies, A Worldly Comedy. Trans. by Isaac 
Goldberg. In Shay, Frank (Edit.): Twenty-Five Short Plays. International. New York 
and London, D. Appleton and Company, 1926. 

135. Sanchez Gardel, Julio (Argentina): The Witches’ Mountain (La Montajia de las brujas, 

1912). Trans. by Jacob S. Fassett. In Bierstadt, E. H. (Edit.): Three Plays of the Ar- 

gentine. New York, Duffield, 1920. 


BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND ESSAY 


136. Aragén, A. and others (Mexico): Mexico. Its Social Evolution. Trans. by G. Sentifén. 
Mexico City, J. Ballesc4, 1900-1904. 

137. Blasio, José Luis (Mexico): Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico. Trans. by R. H. Murray. 
New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1934. 

138. Bolivar, Simén (Venezuela): An Address of Bolivar at the Congress of Angostura. Trans. 
by Francisco Javier Yanes. Washington, D. C., B. S. Adams Press, 1919. 

139. Bollo, L. C. (Uruguay): South America, Past and Present. Trans. by Nemesio Baros. 
New York, 1919. 

140. Bulnes, Francisco (Mexico): The Whole Truth about Mexico. President Wilson’s Responsi- 
bility. Trans. by Dora Scott. New York, Latin-American News Association, 1916. 

141. Cabrera, Raimundo (Cuba): Cuba and the Cubans. Trans. by Laura Guiteras. Phila- 
delphia, 1896. 

142. Calder6n Cousifio, Adolfo (Chile): Short Diplomatic History of the Chilean-Peruvian 
Relations, 1819-1879 (La cuestion chileno-peruana; breve historia diplomA4tica de las 
relaciones chileno-perunas, 1819-1879, 1919). Trans. Anon. Santiago de Chile, Im- 
prenta universitaria, 1920. 

143. Calogeras, Jofo Paudid (Brazil): A History of Brazil. Trans. by Percy Alvin Martin. 
Chapel Hill, N. C., University of North Carolina Press, 1939. 

144. Calvo, Joaquin Bernardo (Costa Rica): The Republic of Costa Rica. Trans. by L. de T. 

Chicago and New York, 1889; ibid., 1890; Washington, D. C., 1894. 


159. 


161. 


162. 
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. Chavez, Carlos (Mexico): Toward a New Music; Music and Electricity. Trans. by 


Herbert Weinstock. New York, W. W. Norton, 1937; Toronto, G. J. McLeod, 1937. 


. Clavijero, Francisco Javier (Mexico): The History of Mexico Before and After the Spanish 


Conquest (Historia del Méjico antes y después de la conquista espafiola). Trans. by 
Charles Cullen. London, G. G. J. &. J. Robinson, 1787; Richmond, Va., W. Pritchard, 
1806; London, 1807; Philadelphia, T. Dobson, 1817; Philadelphia, 1832. 

: The History of Lower California (Storia della California). Trans. by Sarah FE. 
Lake and A. A. Gray. Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1937; London, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1937. 


. Edmundo, Luiz (Brazil): Rio in the Time of the Viceroys. Trans. by Dorothea H. Momsen. 


Rio de Janeiro, 1936. 


. Espinosa, J. Manuel (Edit. & Trans.) (New Mexico): First Expedition of Vargas into 


New Mexico. Albuquerque, N. M., University of New Mexico Press, 1940. 


. Fernandez Guardia, Ricardo (Costa Rica): History of the Discovery and Conquest of Costa 


Rica (Historia de Costa Rica; el descubrimiento y la conquista, 1905). Trans. by 
Harry Watson Van Dyke. New York, Thomas Crowell, 1913. 


. Fernandez Navarrete, Domingo (Santo Domingo): An Account of the Empire of China, 


Historical, Political, Moral and Religious (Tratados historicos, politicos, éthicos y 
religiosos de la monarchfa de China). Trans. by A. & J. Churchill in their A Collection 
of Voyages and Travels. London, 1732. 


. Ferrara, Orestes (Cuba): The Borgia Pope. Alexander the Sixth. Trans. by Frances Joseph 


Sheed. New York, Sheed and Ward. 1940. 


- ——: Causes and Pretexts of the World War; a Searching Examination into the Play 


and Counterplay of European Politics from the Franco-Prussian War to the Outhurst of 
the Great World War (La guerra europea, causas y pretextos, 1915). Trans. by Mildred 
Stapley. New York, American-Neo Latin Library, 1918. 

: The Last Spanish War; Revelations in Diplomacy (Tentativas de intervencién 
europea en América). Trans. by William E. Shea. New York, The Paisley Press, 1937; 
New York, Facsimile Lib. Publications, 1940 

: Lessons of the War and the Peace Conference. Trans. by Leopold Grahame. New 
York & London, Harper and Brothers, 1919. 


. Ferrer de Couto, José (Cuba): Cuba May Become Independent. A Political Pamh plet Bear- 


ing upon Current Events (Cuba puede ser independiente, 1872). Trans. by Charles 
Kirchhoff. New York, “El Cronista” Printing Office, 1872. 

: Enough of War! The Question of Slavery Conclusively and Satisfactorily Solved, 
as Regards Humanity at Large and the Permanent Interests of Present Owners (Los 
negros en sus diversos estados y condiciones, 1864). Trans. Anon. New York, S. Hallet, 
1864. 


. Froger, Francois (Brazil): A Relation of a Voyage Made in the Years 1695-97 (Relation 


d’un voyage fait en 1695-97). Trans. Anon. London, M. Gillyflower, 1698. 
Galdames, Luis (Chile): A History of Chile. Trans. by Isaac Joslin Cox. Chapel Hill, 
N. C., University of North Carolina Press, 1941. 


. Garcfa Calderén, Francisco (Peru): Latin America: Its Rise and Progress (Les Démo- 


craties Latines de L’Amerique, 1912). Trans. by Bernard Miall. Preface by Raymond 
Poincaré. New York, Scribner’s, 1913. London, Unwin, 1913. 

Garcia y Cubas, Antonio (Mexico): Mexico: its Trade, Industries and Resources (Cuadro 
geogrAfico, estadfstico, descriptivo e histérico de los Estados Unidos Mexicanos, 1884). 
Trans. by W. Thompson assisted by C. B. Cleveland. Mexico City, Dept. of Fomento, 
Colonization and Industry, 1893. 

Gonz4lez de Acufia, Antonio (Peru): Life of Santa Rosa of Lima (Rosa Mistica. Vida y 
muerte de Santa Rosa de S. Marfa Virgen). Trans. Anon. In Faber, F. W. (Edit.): 

The Saints and Servants of God. London, 1847. 
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172. 


173. 


Shelby. Albuquerque, N. M., University of New Mexico Press, 1942. 


. Hammond G. P. & Agapito, R. (Edits. & Trans.) (New Mexico): Narratives of the Coro- 


nado Expedition, 1540-42. Albyquerque, N. M., University of New Mexico Press, 1940 


. Henao, Jess Maria & Arrubla, Gerardo (Colombia): History of Colombia. Trans. by J. 


Fred Rippy. Chapel Hill, N. C., University of North Carolina Press, 1938. 


. Hostos, Adolfo de (Puerto Rico): Industrial Applications of Indian Decorative Motifs of 


Puerto Rico. Trans. by Ida M. de Gallardo. San Juan, Puerto Rico, J. M Gallardo, 1939 


. Juarros, Domingo (Guatemala): A Statistical and Commercial History of the Kingdom of 


Guatemala ... with an Account of its Conquest by the Spaniards (Compendio de la 
historia de la Ciudad de Guatemala, 1808-18). Trans. by J. Baily. London, J. Hearne, 
1823. 


. Levene, Ricardo (Argentina): A History of Argentina. Trans. by William Spence Robert- 


son, Chapel Hill, N. C., University of North Carolina Press, 1937. 


. Lépez Contreras, Eleazar (Venezuela): Synopsis of the Military Life of Sucre. Trans. by 


Kate Brown Schroeter. New York, The Bolivarian Society of the United States, 1942. 
Macedo, Joaquim Manoel de (Brazil): Brazilian Biographical Manual. (Anno biographico 
brazileiro, 1876). Trans. Anon. 1876. 


. Magalhaes de Gandavo, Pedro de (Brazil): The Histories of Brazil (Historia da pro- 


vincia sacta Cruz a que vulgar méte chamamos Brasil, 1576). Trans. by John B. Stet- 
son, Jr. New York, The Cortes Society, 1922. 

Mitre, Bartolomé (Argentina): The Emancipation of South America. Trans. by William 
Pilling. London, Chapman and Hall, 1893. 

Molina, Cristobal de (Peru): The Fables and Rites of the Incas (Relaci6n de las fabulas y 
mitos de los Incas). Trans. by Sir Clements R. Markham. London, The Hakluyt 
Society, 1873. 


- Moncada, José Marfa (Nicaragua): Imperialism and the Monroe Doctrine. Their Influence 


in Central America. Trans. by Aloysius C. Gahan. New York, 1911. 


. ——: Social and Political Influence of the United States in Central America. Trans. 


by Aloysius C. Gahan. New York, 1911. 
: The Social World. Trans. by Aloysius C. Gahan. Brooklyn, N. Y., Guide Printing 
and Publishing Company, 1912. 


. Naranjo, Nemesio Garcfa (Venezuela): Venezuela and its Ruler. Trans. by Galla Wheaton 


Esteva. New York, the author, 1927. 


. Nervo, Amado (Mexico): Plenitude (Plenitud, 1918). Trans. by William F. Rice. Los 


Angeles, J. R. Miller, 1928. 
: Plenitude (Plenitud, 1918). Trans. by Alfonso Teja Zeabre. Mexico City, 1938. 


. O’Gorman, Edmundo (Mexico): Do the Americas Have a Common History? Trans. by 


Angel Flores. Washington, D. C., Pan American Union, 1942. 


. Pereira da Silva, Jofo Manoel (Brazil): Manuel de Moraes; a Chronicle of the Seventeenth 


Century (Manuel de Moraes: chronica do século xvii). Trans. by Sir Richard F. and 
Isabel Burton. London, Bickers & Son, 1866. 


. Pérez-Parra, Carracciolo (Venezuela): Bolivar: A Contribution to the Study of his Political 


Ideas. Trans. by N. A. N. Cleven. Pittsburgh, Pittsburg Prtg. Co., 1930. 
Pichardo, José Antonio (Mexico) : Pichardo’s Treatise of the Limits of Louisiana and Texas. 
Trans. by Charles Wilson Hackett. Austin, Texas, The University of Texas Press, 1942. 


. Pinochet, Tancredo (Chile): The Gulf of Misunderstanding; or North and South America 


as Seen by Each Other (E\ divorcios de Las Américas; cartas de un caballero chileno en 
Chicago a su esposa a Santiago, 1919). Trans. by Cecilia M. Brennan, William Sachs, 
and Charles Evers. New York, Boni and Liveright, 1920. 
Ramos, Arthur (Brazil): The Negro in Brazil (O negro brasileiro, 1934). Trans. by 
Richard Pattee. Washington, D. C., The Associated Publishers, 1939. 
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. Ramsey, A. C. (Mexico): The Other Side; or Notes for the History of the War between 
Mexico and the United States. Trans. by A. C. Ramsey. New York, 1850. 
. Reyes, Rafael (Colombia): The Two Americas. Trans. by L. Grahame. New York, F. A 
Stokes Company, 1914. 
. Rodé, José Enrique (Uruguay): Ariel (Ariel, 1900). Trans. by F. J. Stimpson. Boston 
and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1922. 
: Motives of Proteus (Motivos de Proteo, 1909). Trans. by Angel Flores. Introduc- 
tion by Havelock Ellis. New York, Brentano’s, 1928. 
Rojas, Ricardo (Argentina): The Invisible Christ (El Cristo invisible, 1927). Trans. by 
Webster E. Browning. New York & Cincinnati, The Abingdon Press, 1931. 


- Ruz, Joaquin (Mexico): A Yucatecan Grammar. Trans. by John Kingdon. Belize, Baptist 


Mission Press, 1847. 

Salazar, José Maria de (Colombia): Observations of the Political Reforms of Colombia 
(Observaciones sobre la reformas politicas de Colombia, 1828). Trans. by Edward 
Barry. Philadelphia, W. Stavely, 1828. 


. Sancho, Pedro (Peru): An Account of the Conquest of Peru. Trans. by Philip Ainsworth 


Means. New York, The Cortes Society, 1917. 


. ———: Report on the Distribution of the Ransom of Atahualpa (Rescate de Atahualpa). 


Trans. by Sir Clements R. Markham. London, The Hakluyt Society, 1872. 


. Subercaseaux, Benjamin (Chile): Chile: A Geographic Extravaganza. Trans. by Angel 


Flores. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1943. 


. Thomas, Alfred Barnaby (New Mexico): The Plains Indians of New Mexico. Trans. by 


A. B. Thomas. Albuquerque, N. M., University of New Mexico Press, 1942. 


. Three New Mexico Chronicles. (Exposicién of Pedro Bautista Pion; Ojeada of Antonio 


Barrero; Additions by José Agustin de Escudero). Trans. by H. Bailey Carroll and J. 
Villasana Haggard. Albuquerque, N. M., The Quivira Society, 1942. 


. Torri, Julio (Mexico): Essays and Poems. Trans. by D. M. Kress. New York, 1938. 


Ugarte, Manuel (Argentina): The Destiny of a Continent (El destino de un continente, 
1923). Trans. by Catherine A. Philips. New York, A. A. Knopf, 1925. 


. Wuthenau, Alexander von (Mexico): Tepotzotlan. Trans. by E. W. Hathaway. Mexico 


City, Editorial fotocolor, 1941. 
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TWO HUNDRED LATIN AMERICAN BOOKS IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 603 


Froger, F. 158 

Goldberg, I., edit. & trans. 73 

Graga Aranha, J. P. da 25 

Macedo, J. M. de 170 

Magalhades de Gandavo, P. de 171 
Monteiro Lobato, J. B. 75 

Pascual, A. D. de ‘““Adapus Calpe’ 49 
Pereira da Silva, J. M. 181 

Ramos, A. 185 

Setubal, P. 60 

Taunay, A. d’Escragnolle “Silvio Dinarte”’ 61 
Verissimo, E. 64 


CHILE 
Barrios, E. 10 
Blest Gana, A. 12 
Calderé6n Cousifo, A. 142 
Edwards, A., edit. & trans. 87 
Galdames, L. 159 
Huidobro, V. 28, 29 
Marin, J. 129 
Moock, A. 131, 132 
“Neruda, Pablo” Neftali, R. R. 108 
Petit, M. 53 
Pinochet, T. 184 
Prieto, J. 54 
Santivan, F. 58 
Subercasseaux, B. 79, 195 


COLOMBIA 
Arciniegas, G. 6 
Arrubla, G. 165 
Henao, J. M. 165 
Isaacs, J. 30, 31 
Marroquin, L. 38 
Reyes, R. 187 
Rivera, J. E. 56 
Salazar, J. M. de 192 


COSTA RICA 


Calvo, J. B. 144 
Fernandez Guardia, R. 69, 70, 150 


CUBA 


Anonymous 5, 81 

Cabrera, R. 141 

Ferrara, O. 152-155 

Ferrer de Couto, J. 156, 157 
Gémez de Avellaneda G. 125 
Heredia, J. M. 94 

Ramos, J. A. 134 

Villaverde, C. 65 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Fiallo, F. 88 
Fresnlau, Mme. A. 17 


ECUADOR 
Campos, J. A. 67 
Carrera Andrade, J. 108 
Gil Gilbert, E. 22 
Malta, D. A. 36 


GUATEMALA 


Gémez Carrillo, E. 23, 24 
Juarros, D. 167 


HAITI 


Underwood, E. W. trans. 112 


MEXICO 


Alarc6én, J. R. 118 
Anonymous 120, 121 
Aragon, A. 136 

Azuela, M. 8, 9 

Barrero, A. 197 

Blasio, J. L. 137 

Bulnes, F. 140 

Chavez, C. 145 

Clavijero, F. J. 146, 147 
Escudero, J. A. de 197 
Espinosa, J. M. trans. 149 
Farias de Issasi, T. 124 
Fernandez de Lizardi, J. J. 14 
Fierro Blanco, A. de, 16 
Garcfa y Cubas, A. 161 
Goldberg, I. edit. & trans. 91 
Gonzdlez Obregén, L. 74 
Guzman, M. L. 27 
Hackett, C. W. 163 
Hammond, G. P. & Rey, A. 164 
Lépez y Fuentes, G. 34 
Médiz Bolio, A. 44 
Menéndez, M. A. 45 
Mufioz, R. 46, 47 

Nervo, A. 103, 178, 179 
Novo, S. 104 

O’Gorman, E. 180 
Pellicer, C. 108 

Pichardo, J. A. 183 

Pion, J. B. 197 

Ramsey, A. C. 186 
Romero, S. R. 57 

Rosas, M. J. 106 
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Ruz, J. 191 

Starr, F. trans. 78 

Thomas, A. B. 196 

Torres Bodet, J. 62, 63 
Torri, J. 109, 198 
Underwood, E. W. trans. 111 
Wuthenau, A. von 200 


NICARAGUA 


Calder6n Ramfrez, S. 66 
Darfo, R. 85, 86 
Moncada, J. M. 174-176 


PERU 


Alegria, C. 1 

Anonymous, 122 

Chocano, J. S. 83 

Garcia Calderén, F. 160 
Garcia Calderén, V. 21 
Gonzdlez de Acufia, A. 162 
Lépez Albiagar, E. 33 
Molina, C. de 173 

Palma, R. 76 

Sancho, P. 193, 194 


PUERTO RICO 
Hostos, A. de 166 


EL SALVADOR 


Garcia-Escobar, R. 90 


SANTO DOMINGO 


Fernandez Navarrete, D. 151 


URUGUAY 


Amorim, E. 3 
Bollo, L. C. 139 


REMIGIO U. PANE 


‘Now Is THE TIME FOR ALL Goop MEN To Stupy A SECOND LANGUAGE!’ 


Quiroga, H. 77 
Reyles, C. 55 
Rodé, J. E. 188, 189 

Zorrilla de San Martin, J. 117 


VENEZUELA 


Blanco Fombona, R. 11 
Bolivar, S. 138 
Gallegos, R. 18 

Lépez Contreras, E. 169 
Naranjo, N. G. 177 
Nogales, R. 48 
Pérez-Parra, C. 182 


GENERAL 


Blackwell, A. S., trans. 82 

Clark, B. H. & Lieber, M., edits. 68 

Craig, G. D., trans. 84 

Fitts, D., edit. 89 

Flores, A. & Poore, D., edits. 71 

Goldberg, I. 92 

Green, E. S. & Lowenfels, H. von, trans. 93 

Kennedy, J., trans. 97 

King, G. G., trans. 98 

Lee, M. trans. 99, 100 

The Literature of Latin America 101 

National Anthems of the Countries of North, 
South and Central America 102 

Poor, A. B., trans. 105 

Songs and Games of the Americas 107 

Three Spanish American Poets 108 

Translations from Hispanic Poets 110 

Vingut, G. F., trans. 114 

Vingut, G. F. & F. J., trans. 113 

Walsh, T., edit. 115, 116 

Williams, B. C. & Lieber, M., edits. 80 
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Notes and News 


NATIONAL INFORMATION BUREAU, AATF 


Vo.umeE III, no. 1 (September-October, 1943) announces the important Materials for a War 
Course in French (Bureau item 47), published late last summer. It also contains information 
about the French Book Loan Service and various news items of interest to all teachers of 
modern foreign languages, especially French. The Bureau is directed by Professor Daniel 
Girard of Teachers College, Columbia University. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 
PUPIL-CORRESPONDENCE 


Drrector A. I. Roru of Peabody College announces that due to the necessity of censorship 
for all letters entering the United States, the National Bureau of Educational Puril-Cor- 
respondence is forced to suspend its service to classes in foreign languages. This service will 
be resumed at the earliest opportunity. 


A NEW BOOK ON PHONETICS 


Phonetics, by Kenneth L. Pike (University of Michigan Press, 1943, Price $2.50) aims to pro- 
vide a method of describing sounds in terms of the mechanism of their production. This 
is done after the basic assumptions of phonetics have been critically reviewed and new defini- 
tions of such items as phone, syllable, stop, vowel, and consonant have been developed. The 
results obtained have already been tested in practice. They should be of practical value to 
students of general phonetics and to others, like Army and Navy officers in the Pacific area, 
who must analyze the sounds of an unwritten language as a preliminary to its reduction to 
writing. 


Reviews 


JEANNERET, F. C. A., Pour lire avec plaisir. Selections from Saint-Juirs 
Labiche, Dumas fils, de Gaspé fils, Musset, Garneau, edited with exer- 
cises, vocabulary and notes. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1942. 
Price, $1.20. 


This is an attractive little collection of amusing readings for beginning classes presented 
as originally written, except for very slight abridgment for classroom use. The selections, each 
prefaced by a short biography of the author written in French, represent various “genres”’ of 
literature: Nicette, short story; La lettre chargée, comedy; Le prix des pigeons, short novel; 
L’homme du Labrador, legend of French-Canadian customs. The three short poems added to 
the collection are offered as “sounds and sweet airs that delight and hurt not.” 

The vocabulary is divided into two sections—the 2000 words of highest frequency ac- 
cording to the word lists of Vander Beke and Landry and the 300 idioms of commonest oc- 
currence according to Cheydleur. They appear in the Basic Vocabulary on the upper part of 
each page; the remainder in the Supplementary Vocabulary at the bottom of the page. A useful 
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feature of the vocabulary are notes on pronunciation and linguistic difficulties and information 
concerning persons, places, institutions and events. 

At the end of the text are short exercises consisting of questions for comprehension, 
grammar review, idiom and vocabulary practice, translation and subjects for composition, all 
of which lend themselves to both oral and written drill. 

The title, Pour lire avec plaisir, expresses the objective and characterizes the material of 
this collection of reading which, although it may amuse the reader, does not, unfortunately, 
represent the best of the authors nor of French literature in general. 

CyBELE POMERANCE 
New York University, 
New York City 


Prevost, Manon Lescaut, with an introduction by F. C. Green. Cambridge: 
at the University Press. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1942. 
Price, $1.25. 

The sad story of Des Grieux and his Manon is available for class use in this edition. Even 
if, like André Gide, we hesitate to include Prévost’s book in a list of the ten best French novels, 
it is nevertheless significant enough to make its reading imperative in College courses. 

Mr. Green gives us the story without notes or vocabulary but with a long introduction 
including a summary of what we know of Prévost’s life, a discussion of the religious and 
biographical side of the novel and a criticism from which we cull the following sentences: 

“... this novel reflects in almost every page the philosophic curiosity of Prévost, his 
astonishment at the inexplicable contrast between Des Grieux’s ideas and his conduct. Why 
does a young man of unusual talents, a gentleman of breeding and fortune. . . renounce 
security and happiness to plunge into a life of vagabondage, crime and shame?” 

The introduction is followed by a bibliographical note. 

A. LANGELLIER 


Finch Junior College 


SAINTONGE, PAuL, and Curist, RoBERT WILSON. Fifty Years of Moliére 
Studies. A Bibliography, 1892-1941. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1942. Price, $3.50. 


This bibliography is intended to be a continuation of Desfeuilles’ Notice Bibliographique 
in volume XI of the Grands Ecrivains de la France edition of Moliére, published in 1893. The 
present compilers have broadened the field considerably by including books, articles, and dis- 
sertations which have appeared in more than a dozen languages, including the Scandinavian, 
whereas Desfeuilles limited himself almost exclusively to French titles. 

Moreover, it contains references, classified by subject, to the material in Le Moliériste, 
to general works of criticism by well-known literary historians such as Brunetiére, Faguet, 
Lancaster, Lanson, Lintilhac, Lotheissen, etc., and to certain books on Moliére by Chapman, 
Michaud, Tilley, Rigal, etc. Newspaper articles, whenever valuable or accessible, have been 
included, and a special section has been devoted to writings occasioned by the tercentenary 
of Moliére in 1922. An appendix contains a list of French editions since 1933, American 
texts published since 1892 (especially interesting for teachers and prospective makers of school 
texts), translations and adaptations ‘‘which seem to have value,’ and records of performances 
of Moliére’s plays in France and other countries. The references are classified under Biography, 
Criticism, Critical Works on Specific Plays, and Miscellanea, each of which is in turn sub- 
divided into smaller categories, such as family, early years and education, doctors and medi- 


1 Among these should perhaps be included for its high literary and sentimental value 
Lady Gregory’s translation of three plays of Moliére in The Kilkartan Moliére, Dublin, Maun- 
sel, 1910. It contains an interesting little note by W. B. Yeats. 
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cine, education and place of women, etc. This is calculated to save time for students and will 
not be disdained by scholars. 

Though some may find fault with the admittedly arbitrary methods of selection (reviews 
of books on Moliére are omitted, whereas some unpublished students’ honor theses are listed, 
p. 90) or the classification (Michaud’s La Jeunesse de Moliére is placed under General Biogra- 
phy, although his later volumes in the same series, Les Débuts de Moliére @ Paris and Les 
Luttes de Moliére, are given under Criticism), the need and usefulness of the work is obvious 
enough to turn censure into gratitude. 

To be sure, the system of capitalization is somewhat eccentric or inconsistent. The editors 
of the New York Times, who use all capitals in referring to their paper, would surely object 
to writing New York times; and the editors of M. L. N. would object to Modern language notes. 
The occasional use of the lower case is especially strange in the spelling of German nouns like 
Zeitung, Rundschau, etc. Cf. also the Grands Ecrivains de la France with and without capitals 
on the same page (9). Though annoying, this is unimportant. 

What counts is that the publication of this useful bibliography during wartime, when 
European libraries are inaccessible to scholars, is a high tribute both to the resources of 
American libraries? and the courage, patience, and ingenuity of the editors. 

RICHARD PARKER 
New York University, 
New York, N.Y. 


Watson, JANE C., and Moore, ANNE Z., In Central America. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1943. Illustrated. Price, $1.16. 


In Central America is the third of a series of Latin-American readers on the high school 
or first year college level, written by Watson and Moore and Watson and Quinamor. It pre- 
supposes a knowledge of the present, imperfect and preterite tenses, which are completed in 
the first two readers of the series, and presents progressively the future and conditional tenses, 
the compound indicative tenses and then the subjunctives. 

Continuity of thought, a valuable asset in any first year reader, is achieved by the fic- 
tional device of having a family of five travel through Central America studying the history, 
geography, commerce, and life and customs of the people with whom they stay. Ten of the 
fifteen lessons are devoted to a study of Guatemala, two to Costa Rica and one each to Nicara- 
gua, Honduras and San Salvador. 

The exercises are of two general types, memory and comprehension. In each lesson there 
is a set of exercises entitled Para estudiar. This set consists of words, phrases and idioms which 
are part and parcel of the active vocabulary of the lesson Memorizing these in advance aids 
the student materially in comprehending the Spanish text. The Spanish-English vocabulary 
at the end of the book is complete. 

The authors realize that repetition plays an important réle in the learning process; but 
repetition, without clever devices to camouflage it, results in dullness. To forward the develop- 
ment of comprehension without resorting to formal translation of the older type, the authors, 
therefore, in their second set of exercises, Preparacién para la clase, have introduced variety 
and interest with true and false tests, multiple choice tests, sentence completion exercises, and 
word studies through choice of antonyms and synonyms and through the association of words 
in one column with words or ideas in another. 

The text has yet another feature to commend it—its distinctive format. Excellent sketches 
by Betty Voelkel add materially to its attractiveness. 

W. F. Smita 
Tulane University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


? Except in the field of continental newspapers, as noted by the editors (p. 11). 
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PLACE, EDWIN B. B., and ToRREsS-RIOSECO, ARTURO, Contemporary S panish 
Grammar. New York: Oxford University Press, 1943. Illustrated. 


The aim of the book as stated by the authors in their preface is “‘to present the essentials 
of Spanish Grammar, including pronunciation, in terms as clear and non-technical as possible.” 
That aim has been achieved. The essentials of pronunciation are given briefly in an introduc- 
tion and supplementary material of a more detailed nature is added in an Appendix for refer- 
ence. Discussions of grammar are likewise streamlined. Note for example the concise way in 
which use of the imperfect tense is explained: ““The imperfect shows action or state in the past 
as (a) customary, (b) continuing, or (c) incomplete.” Simplicity and clarity are keynotes of 
the text. 

In matters of arrangement the book leaves something to be desired, for a few lessons are 
too tightly packed with material while others have too little in them. In the main, however, 
the material is satisfactorily handled and lends itself handily to use in a two semester course. 

The exercises are of the tried and true type, embracing pronunciation, comprehension and 
translation, and follow a middle course between the direct and the translation methods. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the conjugation of verbs within word groups rather than singly. The 
English-Spanish vocabulary is limited to words needed in the translation of corresponding 
exercises. 

An attempt is made to arouse interest in the language and in Spanish-speaking people by 
constructing the Spanish exercises around the pattern of a travel tour of Latin America, a tour 
that begins in Panama City, goes through Ecuador, Peru, and on to Chile, to Valparafso, 
Santiago, and the Lake Regions. Delightful pen and ink sketches by Antonio Sotomayor 
accompany the text. It is not the usual travelogue; rather, it details the everyday features of 
the countries visited, not the remarkable and extraordinary. The form of presentation is dia- 
logue with enough narrative to carry the thread of the story. Words and idioms are selected 
for their naturalness and local color rather than for their word-list frequency. This, along with 
the timeliness of the Latin-American setting, is yet another recommendation of the grammar 
as a practical text for use today. 

W. F. 
Tulane University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


HeEspPEtt, E. HERMAN, LEONARD, IRVING A., REID, JOHN T., CRow, JOHN 
A., and ENGLEKIRK, JOHN E., An Outline History of Spanish American 
Literature. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1942 (Second Edi- 
tion). Price, $1.60. 


The first edition of An Outline History of Spanish American Literature appeared in Novem- 
ber of 1941. This second edition, coming almost a year later, contains two added appendices. 
One consists of a chronological outline of Spanish American literature, while the other lists 
additional bibliographical items. According to the editors’ note, minor corrections have, also, 
been made throughout the text. 

An Outline History of Spanish American Literature was prepared under the auspices of the 
Instituto Internacional de Literatura Iberoamericana by a committee. Professor Hespelt 
acted as chairman and editor of the group. Each of the authors is responsible for one of 
the five sections of the book. “The Colonial Period” (1519-1808) is treated byProfessor 
Leonard. The second period, entitled “The Period of Struggle for Independence” (1808- 
1826), is written by Professor Reid. Part three covers the period of the nineteenth century 
before Modernism (1826-1888) and is written by Professor Hespelt. Section four deals with 
“Modernism and Realism” (1888-1910), and was prepared by Professor Crow. The final 
section, ““The Contemporary Period” (1910-1941), was written by Professor Englekirk. 

An Outline History of Spanish American Literature shows careful and intelligent planning, 
a thorough mastery of the field, and good, sound scholarship. It fulfills a need which has long 
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been acute in this field. The authors, all well known scholars of Spanish American literature, 
have combined their talents and scholarship to give us a very fine work, which is at once prac- 
tical and scholarly. In clear, concise form it gives us a picture of Spanish American literature, 
together with the necessary bibliographical material. 

The book is, as the title states, “an outline history of Spanish American literature.” At 
the beginning of each period, however, there is a succinct summary, which is especially inter- 
esting and valuable to a student of the literature. The bibliographies listed under the different 
writers and periods are also helpful. 

There are three appendices which contribute to the value of the text. Appendix A is a 
bibliographical introduction to Brazilian literature for those reading only English and Spanish. 
This was prepared with the collaboration of Marion Zeitlin. It is distinctly helpful to those in- 
terested in learning something of Brazilian literature. Appendix B contains a chronological 
outline of Spanish American literature, while appendix C lists additional bibliography and 
references. 

MARSHALL NUNN 
University of Alabama, 
University, Alabama 


Luria, Max A., Correspondencia comercial al dia. New York: Silver Bur- 
dette Company, 1941. Price, $1.80. 


According to the publishers, ““The purpose of this book is to offer both students and export 
correspondents a workable, up-to-date text in Spanish commercial correspondence. . . . The 
basic letters have been taken, in the main, from the files of leading business houses. . . . 
Included in this text are a number of reproductions of actual documents designed to acquaint 
the student with commercial forms . . . and several discussions in English on such important 
topics as trade opportunities in Latin America, export quotations, and consular documents.” 
Including text, vocabularies, lists and tables, the book totals three hundred and two pages. 

Better than twenty years of teaching experience and observation have convinced this 
writer that the field of Commercial Spanish is too vast to be included between the covers of 
one book. The subject may be divided roughly under two headings:—correspondence and all 
else, the latter comprising such items as geography, history, social customs, commercial pro- 
cedure, etc. The more successful texts are those confined to one particular branch of the field— 
either correspondence manuals, or readers containing informative material concerning the 
geography, natural resources, sociology, or trade of Latin America. 

Sefior Luria, we feel, like H. G. Wells in his Outline of History, has been too ambitious, has 
tried to accomplish too much. He has made of his book a review grammar, a correspondence 
manual and an encyclopedia of valuable commercial knowledge. 

It is obvious that no one who has not completely mastered the fundamentals of Spanish 
grammar is qualified to handle Spanish correspondence. Hence, a course in Commercial 
Spanish should start from that point and concern itself with such things as form, choice of words 
and, above all, the psychology of the Spanish Language. The instructor should not have to 
waste his time correcting errors in gender, number, tense, person or mood, because, if he has 
to, there will be no time for the essential points of the course. Therefore, we feel that the stu- 
dent who can not answer such simple questions as, “:Cud4ntos dfas tiene la semana?” (p. 9), or 
fill in the blank in such a sentence as “La persona vimos es mi amigo.” (p. 160), has no 
business in a Commercial Spanish class. 

Corres pondencia comercial al dia is, however, a valuable contribution to the field of Com- 
mercial Spanish, although its value as a book of reference outweighs its value as a text for 
actual class use. 


McKENDREE PETTY 


College of Saint Teresa, 
Winona, Minnesota 
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ASHBURN, RoseErt R., Selected Spanish Short Stories of the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centuries. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1943. 
Price, $1.75. 

This book is a very happy addition to the rapidly accumulating texts dealing with the 
Spanish and Spanish-American short story. Intended for students who have studied Spanish 
for two years in high school or one year in college, it includes nineteen cuentos in complete 
form. Nine have been included in previous collections, and the other ten are printed here for 
the first time in an American school edition; thirteen are by Spanish authors, and six were 
written South of the Border. The editor states in his Preface that the stories have been selected 
for their “literary value, general balance, and student interest.” In these three points he has 
been successful. 

As an aid to rapid reading, the visible vocabularies on each page are listed as the various 
words appear in the text. This not only enables the student to save time from the drudgery of 
looking up words, but it also offers him an opportunity to build his own vocabulary. These 
visible vocabularies represent words and idioms not found in the 1500 most common in the 
Keniston list (1941); but when these words are used with unusual meanings, the editor has 
included them also. In the complete vocabulary at the back of the book, an asterisk is placed 
beside the 1500 words most common in the Keniston list. These words may be used for mem- 
ory work, if deemed advisable. 

As a feature of this text, special sections on Spanish word formation, questions (in Span- 
ish) dealing with the short stories included, and a 14-page verb review are added. Brief 
biographies are given for all authors represented, this information being taken from the Encz- 
clopedia Universal Illustrada and from data supplied by the living authors. The format is at- 
tractive, and the typographical errors almost negligible. One should mention the following: 
p. 76, “parecia”’ instead of “parecfa”’; p. 155, ‘“‘“Rimac”’ is used when “Lima” seems more cor- 
rect; p. 179, “perdidse” instead of “perdfase,” and p. 205, “entretenter” instead of “entre- 
tener.” A check of representative pages shows that the vocabulary and verb review have been 
worked out very carefully. 

Allin all, this is one of the most complete and carefully edited texts to appear recently. 
It is to be hoped that other texts may be edited in this way to facilitate rapid reading. 

CiypE H. CANTRELL 
Birmingham-Southern College, 
Birmingham, Alabama 


HENDRIX, WILLIAM S., Beginning Spanish, Latin American Culture. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1943. Price, $2.20. 


This grammar is so radically different from the many others on the market today that 
unique is the best term with which to describe it. The author has discarded all the old models 
and struck out boldly, blazing an entirely new trail. 

The conventional language grammar lesson is made up of the exposition of some par- 
ticular item, or items, a vocabulary of new words and expressions, a passage in the language 
exemplifying it, and finally, various types of drill exercises to enable the student to put 
into practice what he has learned. 

The lesson d la Hendrix consists of a passage in Spanish, a cuestionario, a “fill in the 
blanks” exercise, a few simple questions on grammar—and nothing more. The vocabulary of 
the lesson is found in a special section in the back of the book, an excellent feature. The 
answers to the grammar questions may also be found in the back of the book in a compact 
section entitled, Grammar (pp. 186-214), or by deduction. The rest seems to depend on the 
versatility and inventive capacity of the instructor. 

There are sixty-three of these lessons, of which seven are devoted to review. The Spanish 
passages are a series of descriptions of Latin America, carefully graduated as to difficulty and 
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vocabulary. Among the one hundred and fifty-six pages of text are a hundred or more very fine 
illustrations and maps. 

The Hendrix presentation of Spanish is so novel, so radical a departure from long estab- 
lished procedure that it is difficult to appraise it at anything like its true value. An old proverb 
has it that ‘‘The proof of the pudding is in the eating’’ (italics mine). If students can really 
learn Spanish that way, then Beginning Spanish is a good book. Otherwise, not. In any event, 
Professor Hendrix deserves a great deal of credit for offering the profession a new idea—some- 
thing rare these days. 

McKENDREE PETTY 
College of Saint Teresa, 
Winona, Minnesota 


ForBes, NEVILL, Elementary Russian Grammar. Second Edition revised by 
Elizabeth Hill. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1943. 


This little grammar in its second edition presents many advantages for the person who 
desires to learn Russian rapidly. It carefully avoids detailed explanations as far as possible and 
presents those forms and rules of syntax which are of direct concern to the beginner. For those 
who desire an explanation of the language, this is not the volume. 

There are relatively few direct errors, as for example on p. 32 where the author writes 
“all nouns ending in -OK, eu, -eHb (-ok, -ets, -en’) in the nom. sing. drop the o ore in the 
other cases.” The rule is not so universal, as for example ky3Hem (kuznets)—blacksmith is 
a striking exception. 

The vocabularies are quite complete but it is to be regretted that the authors did not in- 
clude an English-Russian and Russian-English vocabulary instead of the Russian Index and 
the English Index on pages 147-172. The system used is much more awkward and time con- 
suming, since the student has to turn the pages instead of finding at once what he desires. 

It may also be questioned whether some forms of the verb and the accusative case should 
not be introduced earlier, so that the student can begin to converse and read complete sen- 
tences as soon as possible. One of the difficulties of the writer of a Russian grammar lies in the 
fact that even the simplest sentence involves most of the complicated structure of the language 
and this tends to overload the earliest lessons when the student is still unacquainted with the 
general feeling of the tongue. Any attempt to avoid this presents difficulties and so we cannot 
blame the authors for choosing this horn of the dilemma. The book at all events will be of 
great use and should be very practical, especially for students who desire to secure a speedy 
general view of the language for general purposes. 

CLARENCE A. MANNING 
Columbia University, 
New York, N.Y. 


DeVries, Louts, Introduction to German. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
1943. Price, $1.50. 


This new grammar takes a place among the brief texts which beginners in college will 
complete in one semester and which students seeking a reading knowledge in science will finish 
in even a shorter time. Each of the twenty-two chapters contains a reading selection, vocabu- 
lary, German questions, discussion of grammar, short exercises in German, English sentences 
for translation, and supplementary reading. The reading material is interesting, though it does 
contain a large number of stories familiar to every teacher of German. 

The text itself presents an unspecialized course. A large section of the Appendix, however, 
discusses the “Trouble Makers in German Scientific Literature.’’ While the treatment of these 
difficult constructions is good, it belongs more properly in the introduction to a German 
scientific reader. 
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“The criteria for choosing the vocabulary words and the idioms have been their useful- 
ness to the student of German” (Preface). Here the prospective user of the book will hesitate, 
for the validity of the vocabulary apparently rests only on the author’s judgment. We should 
expect reference to standard vocabularies or to some other tabulations of words. Whatever 
the basis for choice, the 500 active words should be listed, or else designated in some way. 

In presenting topics of grammar the author has deviated somewhat from the traditional 
practice. Rather successfully he has developed verb forms before noun declensions. Less satis- 
factory is the inclusion of all prepositions in one chapter, for the separation of the lists of prep- 
ositions makes for more adequate drill. The treatment of the subjunctive scarcely justifies 
the author’s statement that it “‘has robbed the subjunctive of most of its traditional terrors.” 

A few changes in treating the grammar seem to the reviewer desirable. On p. 5 explanation 
is lacking for the present tense of verbs with stems in -m or -n preceded by a consonant. The 
use of schon and the past tense in place of the past perfect should be explained (p. 15). The rule 
for the superlative of the predicate adjective (p. 70) should distinguish between the nominative 
form and the dative with am. The imperatives saget and kommet (p. 15) and sei gelobt (p. 119) 
need explanation. In two exercises (26 C and 92) the directions are vague. 

A few errors in proof-reading have been overlooked. Sentence 10 (p. 11) needs den A pfel 
underlined. Question 6 (p. 18) lacks the interrogation point. Supplement (p. 21, top) is mis- 
spelled. In Sentence 2 (p. 32 B) jeden Tag should read jeder Tag. On p. 143 Doktor should not 
be listed with weak nouns. 

The reviewer considers the Introduction to German a careful piece of work which features 
many tried and true methods, but which, perhaps, does not make use of the latest develop- 
ments in the methodology of foreign language teaching. From the preface we learn that the 
book favors the teaching of reading, but the exercises are of the active type usually employed 
with objectives other than reading. Perhaps exercises of the passive type will bring us more 
quickly to our reading goal. It may be that experimentation will produce a new technique for 
teaching students to read a foreign language. 

E. O. WooLey 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


DE MONTMORENCY, ALEX, The Enigma of Admiral Darlan. New York: E. P. 
Dutton. Price, $2.50. 


AGLION, RAouL, The Fighting French. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. Price, $3.00. 


It would be difficult to find a more striking contrast than these two books, not only because 
of the opposite roles played by their respective protagonists, Darlan and De Gaulle, but also 
in the manner and style of writing. Montmorency is an ardent, even fanatical defender of the 
powerful Admiral of the Fleet, whose dramatic career was ended by an assassin’s bullet on 
Christmas eve. The book is highly sensational and as easy reading as a detective novel, but 
perhaps for this very reason is often suspect. According to the author Darlan was so loyal to 
his beliefs and friendships that he thought nothing of murder if necessary to gain his ends. Thus 
he had planned in his Royalist conspiracy with Weygand and Pétain, to put all naval officers 
friendly to the republic on an old battleship 2nd blow it up. This conspiracy came to naught, 
but Darlan did arrange the death of General Huntziger, Vichy Minister of the Army, in a plane 
accident to protect Weygand from the Germans. In spite of the author’s evident partisanship 
he does, I think, make a good case for Darlan as ambitious and anti-English but ever a patri- 
otic Frenchman at heart. History has vindicated Darlan on that score for he never conceded 
anything vital to Hitler, he kept his word to England in regard to the French Fleet, which would 
have been saved had not Pétain countermanded Darlan’s orders; and his entire action in Africa 
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seemed to show he favored our intervention there from the first. (Eisenhower called him 
“absolutely square.”’) But the author would have convinced more Americans if he had omitted 
his bitter vituperations against De Gaulle (whom he called a turn-coat and deserter), Catroux, 
Churchill and the English generally (except Admiral Cunningham), Reynaud and other re- 
publican leaders of France, in fact against almost every one except Franco, Pétain and Wey- 
gand. Apparently he had never heard of Laval, whose influence he never mentions. 

It is refreshing to put down this nightmarish book and take up The Fighting French, an 
epic of idealism and faith. Raoul Aglion, on the Foreign Staff of the French National Com- 
mittee, is the author of several books on international law, and he writes with dignity, restraint 
and well documented authority, in contrast to Montmorency’s gossip and half-truths. The 
book should be in the library of every lover of France, for it recounts admirably the entire story 
of the movement throughout the globe. Full of respect for General De Gaulle, the author is 
equally generous in praise of Giraud and Catroux, anu his most moving pages relate the hero- 
ism of the French at Bir-Hacheim in the third Libyan campaign, under the Alsatian leader 
General Koenig. The final paragraph admirably sums up the book’s theme “‘It is to the eternal 
honor of General De Gaulle and the handful of soldiers and others who followed his banner 
that in the darkest hour of the life of the French people they unflinchingly stood for duty, 
honor and sacrifice. Thanks to them the war which began on September 3, 1939 has never 
ceased. They have proved that the spirit is mightier than the sword, that hope is possible even 
in the face of despair, and that a people, though dragged in the lowest depths will never perish 
if they have the will to survive.” 

MAXWELL A. SMITH 
University of Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Kaun, ALEXANDER, and MASLENIKOV, OLEG A., Elementary Russian Reader. 
University of California Press, 1943, pp. vi+65+27. 


With the growing interest in the study of the Russian language, every well constructed 
new reader is a decided asset. This book is no exception to the rule, for it is readable with an 
adequate dictionary, the latter no mean achievement. Yet the volume is not yet the ideal reader 
for adults. It is always difficult to secure proper simple material for adults beginning any lan- 
guage and the authors have followed the common practice of selecting passages from ele- 
mentary readers for Russian schools instead of providing simple adult material. The other 
passages are for the most part dated by the Soviet program in 1943 and make the book strictly 
an affair of the passing moment. It is unfortunate that it has these defects, for the authors 
are adequately equipped to do more and give us the first satisfactory Russian reader in Eng- 
lish. Let us hope that a new edition will avoid most of these defects, which lie in selection rather 
than in execution. 

CLARENCE A. MANNING 
Columbia University, 
New York, N.Y. 


HATFIELD, HENRY CARAWAY, Winckelmann and His German Critics, 1755- 
1781. A Prelude to the Classical Age. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
Morningside Heights, 1943. Price, $1.75. 


Dr. Hatfield has written not only an unsually learned but also a highly useful monograph 
in this study of the part played by Winckelmann during the period immediately preceding the 
Classical Age proper, that is, from 1755, when his Gedanken tiber die Nachahmung der grie- 
chischen Werke appeared, to 1781, which marks the death of Lessing and the publication of 
Schiller’s Die Réuber. Besides a 5-page introduction, there are chapters on Winckelmann and 
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the Greeks, General Critical Reception, Lessing, Klotz and His School, Some Predecessors of 
the Storm and Stress, Herder, The Tidings of Winckelmann’s Death, The Storm and Stress, 
Skeptics and Opponents, The Diffusion of Winckelmann’s Ideas, a brief Conclusion, an Ap- 
pendix (B. G. L. Boden’s Latin Ode on Winckelmann), a 9-page Bibliography, and an Index— 
170 pages in all. 

We have been informed previously, of course, on the relations of Winckelmann and his 
ideas to Lessing and Herder. But the part played by others, such as Klotz, Weisse, Nicolai 
and Heyne, in disseminating Hellenism and in expounding new critical standards, has never 
before been as clearly formulated as by Hatfield. He also shows how men like Wieland, Gersten- 
berg, Mendelssohn, Sulzer and Clodius reflect Winckelmann’s influence, and how Winckel- 
mann was instrumental in causing concepts formerly applied only to painting and sculpture 
to be transferred to literature (cf. ““Baroque’’ and “‘Biedermeier” in our own day). Finally he 
suggests the interesting thought that it was Winckelmann who made German classicism possi- 
ble by educating a small coterie of intellectuals for such works as Goethe’s I phigenie auf 
Tauris and Torquato Tasso. 

In evaluating Hatfield’s contribution, it should be borne in mind that it does not aim to 
discuss the much broader subject of Winckelmann as a force in German literature; it studies 
him merely as a factor in the rise of classicism. As such it merits great respect. 

Prose passages are quoted in Hatfield’s own translations; titles and verse are given in the 
original. 


EpwIn H. 
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